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|T PRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The FIFTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 52, 
SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W., on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
January 29. Chair to be taken at 8 p.M., W hen Antiquities will be ex- 
hibited, and the following Pa 2 A —'‘ Discoveries in the Forum 

Romanum,’ by Dr. RUSSELL 
GEORGE PaTRIC va 


« R.1 ) Hon. 
Rey. H. J. DUKINFIELD as TLEY, M.A. f Secs. 


M EZETROPOLITAN BOROUGH of 
BERMONDSEY, 
LIBRARIAN. 

The Council of the above BOROUGH invite applications for the 
ry naTer ee of a LIBRARIAN to be in charge of the ST. OLAVE 
LIBRARY about to be established at the St. Olave and St. John In- 
aticute | in Fair Street, Tooley Street, S.E. 





HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5:, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 
Gallery).— WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 5. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0002. 
Oftice : Memorial Hal! Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life atall elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber i 
pee to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


id. 

* PEM BERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas = life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspaper: 

PENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251 and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include— 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20! a year each for Four Widows of News- 
vendors. The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this 
Fund as an appropriate ae of the Queen's beneficent reign 

‘The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was eet subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1 Set was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewn took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of pany itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years . staunch ed of this Institution 

The Horace a 11 Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

The ‘‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15l. for 
One Year to a Woman, under conditions wi down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





A GENTLEMAN (27), having business experi- 

ence, and for five years Assistant Editor of leading Art Periodical, 
desires OPENING on similar Journa! or Business at Home or Abroad. 
Write G. H. S., 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ECRETARY.—LADY desires appointment as 

SECRETARY. Good Shorthand and Type- Writing. University 

Education (B.A.Lond. English Hons.). Three years’ experience.— 
Apply M., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





must have had previous experience in the work of a 
Public Library, and the ghee appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of his Office 

Salary 120/. per annum, without residence or pension 

Applications, stating age and experience, an cesbmapeaio’ by coe 
of not more than three recent Testimonials and marked ‘“‘ Libra 
must be <p — the bese ac not later than SATURDAY, 





February 8, FREDK. RYALL, Town Clerk. 
‘Town Hail, oo Road, Bermondsey, January 23, 1902. 
Vy Ssh INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 


HOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of the HOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL invite 
applications for the post of ASSISTANT MASTER at the above 
School. Candidates must be qualified to teach Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics. Preference will be given toa Graduate in Science who 
is also qualified to teach Geology. Salary 1101. a year, rising by 
annual increments of 51 hea 1401 Duties to commence i Easter. 

Applications, stating ag exp together with 
copies of two recent ‘Testinionials, to be seat to the undersigned not 
later than March 15, 1902 

FRED LLEWELLYN JONES, B.A. LL.B., Solicitor, 
Clerk to the School Governors. 
Holywell, January 14, 1902. 


MUNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY. 

HEAD MASTER OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications are invited for the above post. Salary 300/. per annum. 
Applicants must have had some years’ practice in Mechanical 

Engineering or Electrical Engineering Workshops, and knowledge of 
teaching and organization of Schools. 

Duties to commence in September ; in the meantime the appointed 
Candidate may be required ty advise the Committee as to Plans, 
Fittings, &c., for a New Scho 

Applications, giving Qualifications, en &e., to be sent in 
by FEBRUARY | to the Secretary, . A. WILLIAMS. 

Savings Kank, Londonderry. 











UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS : (1) PURE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, (2) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


The UNIV BRSEEE COURT will on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
XT, or some subsequent day, Ai me to the appointment of 
(1) an ADDITIONAL EXAMINE PURE and APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS, the Examiner to aoa al in connexion with the following 
Examinations :—(a) Preliminary E ion in Math ( 
Standard); (b) MA. Examination Geirdgpent Le Mathematics ; (c) M.A. 
Examination (Honours), Phys 
(d) B.Sc. Examination, Mathematics, penuh (for Degree in Engi- 
neering); and (2) An ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in EXPERIMENTAL 
PH YsICs, the Examiner to examine in connexion with the following 
Examinations :—(a) Preliminary Examination, Natural Philosophy 
(Medical old regulations); (b) M.A. Examination (Ordinary), Natural 
Philosophy ; (c) M.A. Examination (Honours), Experimental Physics; 
(d) B.Sc Examination, Natural Philosophy, Experimental Physics, 
Physics (Public Health); (¢) M.B., Ch B., Examination, Physics. 

The term of office is four years bere lst inst. in each case. Par- 
ticulars as to remuneration may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned, = whom Candltxten: ian lodge, on or before 
WEDNESDAY, 12th proximo. twenty copies of their application and 
twenty copies of any Testimonials they may desire to present. One 
copy of the application should be signed. Candidates who send in 
T Is must not oo, more than four. 











A fl RESIDENT PUPIL can be taken by a LADY 

. (London, Classics), living in a London Suburb, to be 
COACHED in CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS.—Address R. H., 4, St. 
Alban’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


ATHEMATICAL COACHING, — Miss 

cae D. MITCHELL, Senior Optime, Mathematical 

Tripos, 1901, prepared to give LESSONS in MATHEMATICS in 

Schools, and e students in their own Homes, or at 41, Upper Addison 
Gardens, Kensington. 


ANTED, PEKMANENT SITUATIONS in 

GLAND by TWO FOREIGN TEACHERS with good know- 

ledge of English, (a) Classics and French ; (}) Italian, French, German, 

and Mathematics. Good experience and excellent references. —Offers 
to be sent to Cu. CLemenr. 14, St. James Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NVESTMENT.—OCCUPATION.—An_oppor- 
tunity occurs for young independent GENTLEMAN to take up 
light duties as SUB-EDITOR of important MAGAZINE, affording a 
splendid entrée to the Dramatic World.—Write particulars, in confi- 
dence, to A. H., 73, Elspeth Road, Clapham Common, 8.W. 














OURNALINST, three years’ London experience, 

seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR or Assistant on Maga- 

zine or Weekly. Good Reviewer and Dramatic Critic and Corre- 

spondent. Shorthand. Current Notes. Good Testimonials.—Tvxrv- 
rutt, Great Linford, Bucks. 


GENTLEMAN of education and culture 

(aged 35), ex-Quartermaster Imperial Yeomanry, lately returned 
from South Africa, desires EMPLOYMENT, Secretarial or Literary. 
Is accustomed to Accounts, and has much experience in organizing 
Can give the highest references.—Address P., 5, Argyle Road, West 
Ealing. 


LADY wishes to hear of LITTLE BOYS to 

LOOK AFTER and PREPARE for SCHOOL. Home care. 
Healthy spot. References exchanged.—Miss B., Hinton Martel Rec- 
tory, near Wimborne, Dorset. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who. from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.— —36, Sackville Street, W. 














C TAYLOK, Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburg. January 15, 1902. 















































FRANCE.—The ATHENAZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MAKSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
Se a Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 
wn and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 
a trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin 


YYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, T lati to Authors. Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Camprincre Type-Writtnc AceEncy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


PVEE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
10d. per 1,000 words. Authors’ MSS.—Address Miss Gore, 9, 
Addison Road, Bedford Park, W. 


MIVYPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays, 

Reviews, &c., Typed or from Dictation (Shorthand if desired). 
Difficult MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. Duplicating. Spe- 
cimens, Terms, and Authors’ Keferences sent. Pupils taken.—Granam, 
34, Strand, W.C. (mear Charing Cross Station). 


TI\YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Duplieator. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad, W. 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably pho Agreements for 


Publishing arranged. MSS, placed Twith Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers, Water Lane 
Works, Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 
Registe»s, Transactions of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Illustracions in Three-Colour or otherwise. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer or oe Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &¢., 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of HOOK, NEWS, tan 
PERIODIC AL PRIN' TING. a Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 












































Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 








ATIONAL and PRACTICAL EDUCATION for 

BOYS at a moderate cost, CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea. 

—Head Master, Hirotp Picron, B.Se.Lond. (Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medalist, Univ. Coll.). 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 


Opened y b 1900. Scholarships. 
APRIL 3. 


NEXT EN ‘TRANCE EXAMINATION, 
ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY ‘(established 
1880), 141, Regent Street, W.—British and Foreign Governesses, 
or Finishing Junior; Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Music,'&c., 


Receiving and Visiting Pupils; ners Companions introduced. 
British and Foreign Schools recommended. 


SHORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


S TORIES.—Short (various lengths) Serials. 
‘ Good plots, &c. Very moderate. Also Reprints.—E. S., 2, Queen 
Square, W.C. 


BROOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs, HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 























4. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Parehase. Investigations,and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, i and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





(CATALOGUE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Early 

English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&e.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler— Illustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wwm. WaRD, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be gldd to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 

12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


YATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
' reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. 
TORY. « TY. BOSTRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEA 
Beata VIL. MILITARY. MUL. FICTION. 
LITERA 














































UX- 
Ux GENERAL 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
Prinst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books iNlus- 
trated by G and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. €ata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








NOW READY. 

DWARDS’S AFRICAN CATALOGUE, Part I, 

containing Books on Africa in general, the Barbary States, 

Morocco, West Africa, &c.. will be sent post free on application to 
Francis Evwarps, 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 





OR SALE, an unusually large and interesting 
COLLECTION of TRACTS and PAMPHLETS relating to the 
CIVIL WAR and @OMMON WEALTH PERIOD, and published during 
the years 1640 to 1662, including Speeches, Petitions, oar Re eae 
Declarations, Vindications, Letters, Sermons. Pasquinades, &c.. of 
which twenty-seven are dated 1645. twenty-two 1646. sixty-seven 1647. 
seventy-eight 1648, and fifty-five 1649. ‘The Collection consists of 542 
Tracts in quarto, singly aad neatly half-bound in morocco calf, or 
roan, with title (and date where given) in gilt lettering up the backs 
the whole in oa condition. Price 70/. net cash ($350).—Apply to 
B, H. Bracay , Bookseller; 50 ane 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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GENTLEMAN, changing his residence, would 

like to DISPOSE of a PORTION of his LIBRARY, consisting of 
some of the best French and English Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, all in superb condition, and for the most part 
exquisitely bound. Correspondence from Private Gentlemen solicited. 
No dealers.—Apply W. S., 31, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


L ° & 2,9. »tepeaerk yY, 

4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE “= 
President—-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice- Spry IR — Rew ies Hon. Lord Acton; the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lec ky, M.P. D.C.L.; Her- 
bert mie May 

ustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F R.S 

ght Hon. Earl of Kosebery : Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 
The? or contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 

Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 

bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 

and Ten to Town Members. ing-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; 
to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

fall ad nage nag ars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
. 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 


Telegraphic ‘Address, “Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C.. on 
TUESDAY, January 28, and Following Day, at half- past 12 o’clock 
recisely, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage 
ianofortes — Harmoniums — Modern and Antique Violins, Violas, 
Violoncellos, and Double Basses, with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings 
— American and Zither banjos — Autoharps — Italian Mandolines — 
Zithers—fine Old Guitars, &c.; also Brass and Wood Wind Instru- 

ments and Music. 

Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, January 28, and Following Day, at half-past 4 o'clock 

eee rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 
81 





Catalogues on application. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, Ae 
on THURSDAY. January 30, and Following Day, and MONDA 
February 3, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY ti 
the late Rev. Dr. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. D. D., comprising Theological, 
Archeological, Historical, Poetical, and General Literature. both 
English and Foreign, poe Lipscombe’ 8 Sep ioe a eer ‘8 
Queens of England an ‘s I 3 vols. — 
Cartwright’s Rape of spunheh-inaeaes 's English Stage—Re aumont and 
Fletcher, Works, 10 vols.—Nodier, Voyages dans l’Ancienne France— 
History of the Earldom of Sutherland—RKastell’s New Boke of Purga- 
torye, 1530 Scrope’s Art of Deer Stalking—C. Lamb, Elia, Adventures 
of Ulysses, Album Verses, &c., First Editions—FitzGerald’s Six Dramas 
of Calderon, Euphranor, &c.—Lando:’s Count Julian, Fra Rupert. &c., 
First Editions — Lloyd’s Works, First Editions—Johnson’s Works, 
12 vols.— Massinger’s Works, by Gifford—Allan’s Masterpieces of 
German Art, 2 vols —Contes de la Fontaine, Plates by Eisen and 
Fragonard—Demoustier, Lettres 8 Emilie, extra illustrated—Works 
relating to Shakespeare—Nayler (Sir George)— Coronation of 
George IV., Coloured Plates—Children’s Books—a remarkable Series 
of Autograph Letters from the Poet Southey, &c 
Catalogues on application. 











Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


. : 

ESSkS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, February 4, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS from ga PRIVATE SOURCES, 
comprising Mezzotint Portraits after Sir Lawrence, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Hoppner, Romney, Hayter, Abbott, Cosway, &¢c.—Fancy 
Subjects printed in Colours by and after Cipriani. Kauftman, Bartolozzi, 
Buck, Morland, Westall, Wheatley, Caroline Watson, &c.—scarce Topo- 
graphical Prints relating to London and Suburbs—Modern Engravings 
and Etchings ; also some choice Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings 
by well- known Masters 


EsSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, February 12, and Following Days, the LIBRARY of 
the late C. HECKETHORN, Esq., removed from South London (by 
order of the Executrix), comprising valuable and interesting Books 
relating to the Occult Sciences, Londun Topography, Old Maps, an 
important Collection of Views of London and Suburbs, systematically 
arranged, and Works in General Literature. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
DURING FEBRUARY, the FIRST PORT ION of the LIBRARY of the 
late JAMES C ‘A WIHORNE, Esq., removed from Brighton (by order of 
the Executors). 








C —- in cisisincadge 








A Collection of valuable A Bagravings of of Military, Naval, end 
Historical Portraits and Subjects. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Sg by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 27, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, a COLL ECTION of valuable ENGRAVINGS. consisting entirely 
of Military, Naval. and Historical Portraits and Subjects, comprising a 
brilliant Series of beautifully Coloured Aquatints by E. Duncan, C. 
Rosenberg, and ‘I! Sutherland, after the Original Pictures by J W. 
Huggins (Marine Painter to His Majesty King William IV ), including 
Naval Battle Scenes, early Steamships in the Service of the great 
Steamship Companies. Views on the ‘Thames and on the British Coast, 
Noblemen’s Yachts—a rare Series of Views in Australia, South Africa, 
and other British Colonies, the whole forming a fine pictorial record 
of the British Naval and Mercantile Marine at the commencement of 
the Victorian era ; to which has been added another Collection of fine 
Mezzotint Portraits of Military and Naval Commanders, Subjects 
Costumes, &c. ‘ 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the Library of W. H. LLOY. D, Esq, ety 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will me by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, January 30, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of W. H. LLOYD, Esq., of 
Cambricge Park Gardens, East Twickenham, comprisin First Editions 
of the Writings of W. Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Surtees, 
‘Thackeray, many in the Original Parts—Works illustrated by Bewick, 
Rowlandson, George Cruikshank, Phiz, &c —White’s Selborne. First 
Edition— —Ackermann’s Microcosm of Eenabe te —Boydell’s River Thames 
—Young’s Emperors of Turkey—valuable Topographical Works, in- 
cluding Hasted's Kent, Hutchins’s Dorset, Manning and Bray’s Surrey 
Nash’s Worcestershire, London , Topography, &c.—Works on Biblio- 
grtapby, History, A Ar &e, 








May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late WILLIAM MATHEWS, Esq., 
President of the Alpine Club, and the Library of the late 
Rev. MH. L. NELTHROPP, 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FR IDAY, January 31,and Following Day. at 
4 ° ee Sarrd¢ the LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM MATHEWS, 
ee 8. F.R.G.8S,, &c., formerly President of the Alpine Club, 
sien “ae aan Journal, a Set, and other rare Alpine Books— 
Gooke's Illustrations of British Fungi—Sowerby's Botany—Reichen- 
bach. Icones Flora Germanicie, and other Works relating to Botany 
and Natural History—The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
of London, a Set-Seemann’s Journal of Botany—the Publications of 
the Pal:contographical Society, &c.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, and Stones of Venice—Antiquarian and a O- 
graphical Literature; the LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. L. L- 
THROPP, M.A. FS.A., &e., rp eee a Series of Works, ‘english 
and Foreign, on Clocks and Clockmaking—Books on Gems — 
Jewellery—Art Catalogues—Illustrated Books, &c ; other apy pores 
including a Series of Works by the Author of the ‘ Whole Juty of 
Man ’—Early English Literature— Quarto Plays, &c — Sporting Books— 
First Editions of Contemporary Authors— Works on Military Science, 
London Topography, Bibliography, Voyages, Travels, History, &c. 
May t be viewed t two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Modern 
Library of a Gentleman. 


MESES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

TUESDAY. February 4,and Three Following Days, at 1 0 rele, ates 
able MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Propert’s History of 
Miniature Art—Bowyer's Momentous Events, &c., 4 yols.—Hayley’s 
Life of Romney—D Uyley’s European in ead ae re 8s Naples— 
Ireland's Life of Rapriocs, 4 vols.—Alken and Sala’s Funeral Proces- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington—Seven Ages of Shakespeare—and 











other Kooks with Coloured Plates—Morris’s Views of Seats, 6 vols. 
morocco—Chetham Society's Publications, 118 vols.—Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology, 1819-97—M.C.C. Cricket Scores, 8 vols., and others on 
Sporting—Pope’s W orks, by Courthope, 10 vols. —Lamb’s Satan in 
Search of a Wife. original wrapper—Shelley’s Revolt of Islam, uncut, 
and other First Editions of J. A. Symonds, Pater, Lang, Meredith, &e. 
—Dickens'’s Works, 28 vols. Library Edition—Standard Books in His- 
tory, Philosophy, Political Economy, Travel, and General Literature ; 
also the original MS. Log-Book of the Brig Fame, containing Accounts 
of Voyages to Quebec, Montreal, &c., 1779-83—Prints, Engravings, &c. § 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Very fine Electrical and Scientific Apparatus, including quite 
new Apps-Newton Induction Coti, with Cabinet. 
On FRIDAY, 31st inst., at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J.C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garcen, W.C., 
Some tine LOTS of ELECTRICAL and SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, 
Including 10in. APPS-NEWTON INDUCTION COIL (as new), 
A fine SET of CROOKE’S TUBES, 
And X RAY DITTO, 
SIX-CELL ACCUMULATORS (Lithanode), 
And other IMPORTANT LOTS. Also 
ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 
MONOCULAR and BINOCULAR MICROSCOPES 
by very best Makers, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, and 
many LOTS of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday, 30th, from 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 





Telephone, 1942 Gerrard. Telegrams, ‘‘ Galleries, London.” 
AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 

Books, Pictures, China, and Furniture (by order of Executors), 

and other Properties. 

Real Life in London, Coloured Plates, 2 vols., 1821—Historic, Military, 
and Naval Anecdotes, Coloured Plates, 4to, 1819—Pierce Egan’s 
Kook of Sports, Woodcuts, 1836—The Chronicle of the Bastile, with 
Robert Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 1847—and others. The Paintings 
include Two Works by Ibbetson—another by George Barrett, R.A. 
—a Miniature by Sir William Ross of Sir Eiwin Landseer—Four 
Cabinet Landscapes by A. Gilbert, 1881-1883—several old Dutch 
Pictures, including a Wouvermans’ Cavalry Skirmish—a rare En- 
graver’s or Printer’s Proof of the Whole-Length Portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Compton, by Valentine Green, after Sir Joshua Reynolds 
—Dresden, Worcester, Sévres, and Oriental China—a Crown Derby 
Apple Green Dessert Service—Ormolu Empire Clocks—Cutlery— 
Silver—Plated Ware—an old Violin by Duke in Marqueterie Case— 
Bronzes—Chantilly, Brussels, Malines, and other Lace —the Wardrobe 
of a Lady—old Fans—Table Linen—Curtains—Two Sets of Chippen- 
dale Dining-Room Chairs—a Carved Oak Sideboard—Bookcase—Iron 
Safe, 21in. by 18in. — Mirrors — Overmantels — Carpets—hKugs— 
Lounges—Chairs—and useful Miscellanea, which MESSRS. 

NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, and 23,, 
Maddox Street, W., on TUESDAY, January 28, at 1 o'clock precisely. 
On view day prior. Catalegues free. 
Small and Large Consignments received daily for Early Sale. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Kooms, King Street, St James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, January 27, OLD PICTURES, 
the Property of a GEN LEM AN, and from Private Collections. 

On WEDNESDAY, January 29, a Collection 
of MINTON PORCELAIN, the Property of the late COLIN MINTON 
CAMPBELL, Esq. 

On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, January 30 
and 31, the valuable Collection of PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE of the late H. W. CHOLMLEY, Esq. 

On FRIDAY, January 31, OLD ENGLISH 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, February 1, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, of the late HASTINGS ELW. IN, Esq., the late H. W. 
CHOLMLEY, Esq., and others. 

On TUKSDAY, February 4, and Two Following 
Days, the valuable Collection of OLD PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of 

AKT formed by WI JGHBY J. Gs LOUDON, Esq., deceased, late 
of 4, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, w. 








‘THE ** PRACTICAL ” COLUMN;; National Tele- 

hone Offices, Victoria Erggrte eee Central Boys’ a Ox- 
ford ; The Gresham School, 
struction (Architectural p beeen Ene Discovers ies at Stonehenge 
(Institute of Architects); American W: orkshop Methods, &c.—See the 
BUILDER of January 25 (4d., by post 4}d.). ‘Through any Newsagent, 
or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, 








LIFE of LORD SALISBURY. 
By F. D. HOW. 


See GOOD WORDS, 


DAUGHTER of the SEA. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE. 
See GOOD WORDS, 


‘HE WISDOM of JAMES the JUST. 
By the BISHOP of RIPON. 


See GOOD WORDS, 
£e in CASH fcr a CORONATION ODE. 


In PRIZES. 


See GOOD WORDS. 


Isbister & Co., Limited, 
15, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 





NOW READY. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

Series A, containing Papers of a Mathematical or Physical Character, 

Vol. CXCVII., with 12 Plates, price ll. lis. 
Series B, containing Papers of a Biological Character. 
Vol. CXCLY., with 49 Plates, price 31. 

London : Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR (Tenth Year of 
which commences December, 1901) is recognized as the best and 
most valuable Monthly Magazine by all ee of Coin Collectors, 
including Royalty, Directors of Museums, and Members of Numismatic 
Societies, both at Home and Abroad Illustrated Articles by compeseas 
Writers are constantly ranning, whilst each Month a carefully prepared 
and priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of choice Coins, both Ancient 
and Modern, is included. Subscription only 2s. 6d. per annum, post 
free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Son, 17, Piccadilly, London. 


JARROLD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH EIITION. 


HALIL THE PEDLAR. 
(The: White Rose.) 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN, 
With a recent Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Jokai. 


‘Full of colour and adventure.” —Athenaum. 
‘Of all Dr. J6kai’s works ‘Halil the Pedlar ’is perhaps the most 
fascinating. ‘The translation is excellent.”— Westminster Review. 


THIRD EDITION 


- 
TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 
Translated from the Russian with a Biography of Count Tolstoi 
the first of its kind in English). 
By R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 
With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 


“Their simplicity accentuates the rare literary skill of the author.” 
Daily Express. 
“They may indeed be understood by any, yet none but a master could 
have written them, so big with a great-hearted tenderness and love, 
and yet as gravely, as naively simple as the folk legends of the past.” 
Morning Post. 
NOW READY, A ale OF a gmail DAYS OF THE 
DUTCH REP 


KING STORK OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 


y ALBERT LEE. 6s. 
Author ot ‘The Gentleman Pensioner,’ &c 


A strongly dramatic historical romance of the stirring days of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the Spanish Terror in 
Holland. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 


AUTUMN GLORY; 


Or, the Toilers of the Field. 
Translated by ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 
With a special Photogravure Portrait of René Bazin. 
“We recommend ‘ spit Glory.’....A story of direct and forcible 
thos.”— Daily Expre. 
“ Shows how faovination of town and city life is sc country.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. ISSUED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


LETTERS AND NOTES ON THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF 
NORFO 


. 
MORE ESPECIALLY ON THE BIRDS AND FISHES. 
From the MSS of Sir Thomas Browne, M.D (1605-1682), in the Sloane 
Collection, in the Library of the British Museum. 
With Notes by THOMAS SOUTHWELL, F.ZS. 
Cloth, 6s. ; or handsome Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


FAUNA OF NORFOLK, 


AND sn PARTICULARLY ON THE POPULAR DISTRICT OF 

HE BROADS OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 

By 1 the late Rev. RICHARD LUBBOCK, M.A. 

New Edition. 6s. ; half-Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 

With Additions from Unpublished peer p= of the Author‘and Notes 
by THOMAS SOUTHWELL, F G.S.. and Fresh Chapters by “HENRY 
STEVENSON, F.L.S., and "ALFRED NEWTON, M.A. F.R.S., &c. 

“We promise to those who have never yet read this book a@ rare 

treat from its perusal.” —Zoologist. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


FLORA OF NORFOLK. 


By Rev. KIRBY TRIMMER, A.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Supplement to the ‘ Flora of Norfolk’ is a record of additional 
localities of many of the plants din that and some 
other plants new in the country. 


London: 














JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





THE 


VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited by 
the Right Hon, Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF, 
late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 


With an Introduction and Notes, 


Bound in cloth extra, with a Design by 
Miss Janet Robertson, 7s. 6d. 


Bound in vellum, or green Levant 
morocco, 15s. net. 


Bound in paste-grain (red or light blue), 
12s, 6d. net. 


This important book will now be found on Sale at all the principal 
Booksellers’ in Town and Country. 


The FIRST REVIEW says that ‘it contains many beautiful poems or 
extracts from them which are familiar to those who lived during the Queen’s 
reign, and there are also very many select compositions known probably only 
to those who have been close students of the literature of the period. All 
who have any taste for the products of the best poetic minds of the time will 
find the book a perfect treasure-house. It is truly a delightful book. It will 
be often read and referred to after the first perusal, It will lie on a handy 
shelf. As a gift-book it will be in general favour at all seasons,” 


—~ 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID 
ABOUT GREAT MEN: 


A Dictionary of Quotations. 
Compiled by WILLIAM WALE. 
Pp. 490, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Uniform with Dalbiac and Harbottle’s ‘ English Quotations,’ ‘ Classical 
Quotations,’ and ‘ French and Italian Quotations.’ 

FIRST REVIEW.—‘“‘ It was quite an interesting idea to compile a dic- 
tionary of the quotations of great men upon each other, Mr, Wale has shown 
great discretion in his selection of the great men who have talked and been 
talked about themselves.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

SECOND REVIEW.—‘‘Talent and genius are best criticized by talent 
and genius. The book will be a godsend to writers fond of making an easy 
show of culture.”—Scotsman. 

THIRD REVIEW.—‘‘A work of great value to all public speakers, 
authors, essayists, and journalists, Interesting to read, as well as most valuable 
for reference.” —Newsagent. 

FOURTH REVIEW,.—“‘It will at once be promoted to the shelves which 
contain the truly welcome books of reference.” — Globe. 

FIFTH REVIEW.—“ Evidently the fruit of wide reading.” 

Glasgew Herald. 

SIXTH REVIEW.—‘‘Implying a wide knowledge of literature...... a very 
varied collection. We are glad to find some excellent critics, such as George 
Brimley and Bagehot, much quoted from.”—Atheneum. 











THE ART 


By R. DE MAULDE CLAVIERE. 


OF LIFE. 


6s. [This day. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ The importance of dress, the attention to details, the way to read a man’s character from the sparkle of his eyes and the mobility 
of his mouth, the method of carrying on a profitable conversation with one of the opposite sex, and the place of athletics, dancing, and other accomplishments 


in woman’s education, are discussed in a philosophic spirit, and with a grace of language highly praiseworthy in a translation from another tongue. 


The 


volume is throughout entertaining, and as an estimate of woman’s place in the-ordering of social life and the accomplishments of human happiness, worthy of 


study.”—Notts Guardian, 





The ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK: 


an Introduction to the ‘Methods of Ethics.’ By F. H. HAYWARD, 
M.A. B.Sc, 4s. 6d. 


‘*The neophyte will find in this little book just what he needs, succinct | 
exposition, the unravelling of apparent inconsistencies, and the various lines | 


of argument drawn together to a point.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ Will not only be of 
great value to students of ethics, simplifying in many ways the study of the 
most important but by no means easy ‘methods,’ but also must be read by 
those familiar with Sidgwick’s work.”—Atheneum. “It states the points 
clearly, and the references to Sidgwick’s critics are full and useful.”—Speaker, 


|\CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A., Vice- 


Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. Fs i 
‘‘ Quite the best popular account of this important aspect of mediaval 
The illustrations are excellently chosen.”—Manchester Guardian. 


IMPORTANT WORKS BY DR. MERCIER, 
M.B. M.R.C.P. F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster Hospital. 


(1) PSYCHOLOGY: Normal and Morbid. 


Pp. xvi-518. 15s, ‘This masterly work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


\(2) TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY. [This month, 


life. 





COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S ‘ MOROCCO.’ 


The MOORS: a Comprehensive De- | 
scription. Social, Religious, and Ethnographical. By | 
BUDGETT MEAKIN. Very fully illustrated and in- 
dexed. 8vo. Forming the concluding Volume of Mr. | 


A NEW UPPER-FORM READER BY ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, Author of ‘Island Life,’ &e. 


The WONDERFUL CENTURY 


READER. 242 pp. 128 fine Illustrations, and Coloured 
Plate, strongly bound, 2s. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


LORD DUNCHESTER; 
Or, the End of Dr. Therne: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 








(UM 


Meakin’s trilogy on Morocco, Vol. I. being devoted to | 


The MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. to The LAND 
of the MOORS. Each lis. (Very shortly. 


**Encyclopedicand invaluable. Nobody is better qualified 
to write of Morocco than Mr. Meakin.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* His admirable volumes resemble cisterns full to the lip of 
carefully stored rain-water. Admirably lucid and concise. 
The completed trio will worthily fill a gap.”—Bookman. 
“At once a generous and important contribution.” — 
Athencum, “ Fascinating pages.”— Westminster Gazette. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By 


A. N. CUMMING. Dedicated to Earl Grey. 2s. 6d. 
Appendix gives documents. 


“The whole question, with the pros and cons, is discussed. 
+... lt cannot fail to have a large number of readers.”’ 
Catholic Times. 


A STUDY of MODERN ANGLI- 
CANISM. By the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. 3s. 6d. 

Part I. NOTES on CHURCH PARTIES. (High Church, 
Low Church, Broad Church.) Parr II. The THEORY of 
ANGLICANISM. 
Catholic Church—Theory of a Nationai Church—Theory of 
# Comprehensive Church—Reunion.) 


(Theory of the Church—Theory of the | 


‘This may truly be called a wonderful book. The illus- 
trations are worthy of the text, and the book is one which 
we hope all our readers will make a point of seeing. The 
story is not only well told, but marked everywhere by 
scientific accuracy.’’—Secondary Education. ‘A splendid 
book that will catch on very rapidly.”— Teacher's Aid. 


SCHOOLS at HOME and ABROAD. 


By R. E. HUGHES, M.A.Oxon. B.Se.Lond. 345 pp. 

4s. 6d. (Just published. 
The Half-way House—The English School and its German 
Rival—Two Country Schools—Fundamentals of Training— 


The Curriculum of the Primary School —Teaching of Geo- | 


graphy—The Pessimist in Education—The Village School— 
Aim of Secondary Education—Wanted a Modern School— 
Commercial Education on the Continent -A German Com- 
mercial School—The French Baccalaureat—The Kinder- 
garten at Home and Abroad—Characteristics of Childhood 
—The Old and the New Education. 


Th THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
é 


BOOK for 1902. With a Select List of PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS, and 10 APPENDICES (Naval Cadetships, 
Army Examinations, the Head Masters’ Conference, 
Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Kxam., Entrance 
Scholars for the Year, the Medical Profession, Colonial 
Openings, Public Schools Bibliography, Books of the 
Year, &c.). 516 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





SWAN 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR 


By Lieut.-General PHELPS. 2s, 6d. 





FOURNIER: SELECTIONS from the 


WORKS of. Withan Introduction by CHAS. GIDE. 
2s. 6d. [Social Science Series. 

‘* Passages cut from various parts of the works, and 
classified in chapters, thus reducing the chaos of the 
original to order, and giving the student something like a 
continuous exposition of his ideas.” 

Notts Guardian, (First Review.) 


RECENT OBJECT -LESSONS in 
PENAL SCIENCE. By A. R. WHITEWAY, Barrister- 
at-Law. 3s. 6d. net. [Thts day. 

Pedantic Penology—State v. Criminal ex parte the Crimi- 
nal—The Law’s Delays—A Moral Hospital for Immoral 

Cases—Prison Act, 1898, &e. 


The TIMES of TRANSITION ; or, 
the Hope of Humanity. By FREDERICK A. HYND- 
MAN, B.A. (Oxon), of the Inner Temple. 6s. 


“The trend of the book’s eloquent reasoning is towards 
liberalism in theology, and readers interested in spiritual 
and intellectual progress should find it suggestive and 
interesting.’’—Scotsman. 


SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


oo ooo 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, 
PURITAN. 


By HARRY LINDSAY, 
Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A BLOW OVER THE HEART. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY, 
Jeint-Author of } “The Vision Splendid.’ 


On JANUARY 30.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


THE CAT’S-PAW. 


By B. M. CROKER, 


Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE GRAND BABYLON 
HOTEL. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of ‘Fame and Fiction,’ &c. 


“The best of this week’s productions...... An amusing 
mixture of bubbling sensations.”—Daily Mail. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HIS MASTERPIECE, 
By EMILE ZOLA, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A, VIZETELLY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


HIS OWN GHOST. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of * Joseph’s Coat.’ 


**A capital murder mystery, in which the title is inge- 
niously borne out.’””-— Academy. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND 
MARRIAGE. 


By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, 
Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married.’ 
**He always writes freshly.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


A NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE LUCK OF GERARD 
RIDGELEY. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of * The Triumph of Hilary Blachland.’ f 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


POCKET VOLUMKS, printed upon fine and very 
thin paper, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net 
each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 
By THOMAS HAKDY, 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 
By CHARLES READE. 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND.” By CHARLES READE, 


The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and 
BOOKS. By R. L. STEVENSON. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
LIST. 


—_—~>——— 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 

With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 1fs. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Contains many good stories.” 
ATHEN A1UM.—“ Delightful reminiscences. Mrs. Bagot 

only claims to give passing glimpses of bygone days, and 
well worth giving they are.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


3y L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ With Rimington’ has some peculiar 
virtues that belong to no other book on the war. These 
virtues are terseness, verve, and point. There is a great 
quantity of art concealed in these pages.” 
LOT.—** Fu'l of true literary and human interest.” 
WORLD.—‘* Captain Phillipps writes extremely well, and 
succeeds in conveying to the reader’s mind a very graphic 
impression of tbe war. He bas given us an admirable 
series of war pictures.”’ 


IMPERIUM et LIBERTAS. The 
History of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By BER- 
NARD HOLLAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SPEC1TATOR.—‘‘ The book is one which it will be the 
desire—we may perhaps say the necessity—of every student 
of the higher politics uf the Empire to read carefully.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of AUBREY DE 
oe. With Portrait. Third Impression. Demy 


MEMORIALS of DEAN LAKE. 
Edited by KATHARINK LAKE. With an Introduc- 
tion by CANON RAWLINSON. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, lbs. 

ATHEN AUM.—‘‘It was well in every way to write 
his life. He will ever remain a picturesque and interesting 
figure in the immemorial records of his great cathedral 
church.” 


BALLADS of the FLEET. By Sir 
RENNELL RODD, KC.M.G. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with additional Poems. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THIRD IMPRESSION, 


RIGHTS and WRONGS of the 
TRANSVAAL WAR. By K. T. COOK, recently Editor 
of the Daily News. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. By Odysseus. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 

SPECTATOR. — ** Udysseus’s book is far too brilliant 
to need the peculiar charm of the disowned. No one, how- 
ever distinguished, need be ashamed to put his nametoa 
study of modern Turkey at once soaccurate and penetrating, 
and set forth with such exceptional literary talent, as the 
work before us. We cannot recall any recent book on the 
subject, and scarcely any of the older authorities, of equal 
or even approximate merit.” 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Lord 
MILNER, G.C.B. Tenth Edition. With Maps. 6s. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY and 
MORPHOLOGY. By A. KEITH, M.D. F.R.C.S. Eng., 
Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hospital Medical 
College. With 250 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d net. 

MANUAL of ALCOHOLIC FERMEN- 
TATION and the ALLIED INDUSTRIES. ByC. G. 
MATTHEWS, F.LC. F.C.S, &e With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of 
DIETKTICS. By RUBERT HUTCHISON, M.D.Eain., 
M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital 
and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, ls. net. 

SPECT ATOK.—“ Our readers will find this most sug- 
gestive book not only intense'y interesting, but amusing. 
A man of forty who reads it and goes bis way unheediug 
deserves to be called something uncomplimentary.” 


PUPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 

The FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Cole- 
RIDGE. 

CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred 
SIDG WICK. 

The ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 


CASTING of NETS. By Richard 
BAGOT. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Chol- 
MONDELEY. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 37, Bedford Street, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. WELLS'S “ EXTRAORDINARILY 
BRILLIANT BOOK.” 


NOTICE. — Zhe FIFTH EDI- 
TION of ANTICIPATIONS, 
by H.G.WELLS,will be READY 
EARLY NEXT WEEK. Price 
vs. 6d. 

The SPECTATOR, of January 18, 1902, says: 


‘*Mr. Wells’s new book is one of the most re- 
markable pieces of social prophecy which we have 
lately read......In Mr. Wells we have not merely an 
imaginative writer of truly original power, but a 
thinker of very considerable calibre...... We cannot 
hesitate to recommend this book to our readers as 
one of the most suggestive attempts that have yet 
been made seriously to grapple with those great 
problems of the near future which present them- 
selves to every man......Such vividness of percep- 
tion and picturesque wealth of detail as render it 
hard for the most unwilling reader to evade its 
spell......a most bracing, strenuous, and interesting 
attempt to foreshadow the trend of our present 
activities, which no open-minded person can read 
without being the better for it.” 


ANTICIPATIONS ANTICIPATIONS 
“is a book which must ‘‘is one of the most startling, 
necessarily move modern pregnant, and courageous 
thought.’”’—Saturday Review. books that the world bas seen 

ANTICIPATIONS for some time...... will mark 
“se sone an epocb in carrent thought 

is so convincing that even much as ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
those whom it will most qiq in its day.” 
alarm can hardly fail to Sheffield Te’egraph. 
undergo the author’s spell 
while they read.” — Daily ANTICIPATIONS 
News | “will stimulate furious re- 

ANTICIPATIONS {tort as well as reasoned criti- 
‘*is a serious, important, and cism.”’—Laztly Chronicle. 
memorablework.”— Academy. ANTICIPATIONS 

ANTICIPATIONS ‘tis serious, sober, and re- 
‘is vigorous, trenchant, and markably suggestive.” 
well expressed.’ "Standard. Sketch. 


FIFTH EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


NEW BOOK UN ORCHIDS. 


The CULTURE of GREENHOUSE 
ORCHIDS: Old System and New. By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Author of ‘About Orchids.’ Supervised by JOSEPH GUDSEEKF. 
With 3 Coloured Vlates and 50 Illustrations from Photographs by 
Colonel F. C. Taylor. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. (. ext week. 

EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


DIARIES of the EMPEROR FREDE- 


RICK during the CAMPAIGNS of 1866 and 1870-71, and his 
Journeys to the Kastand to Spain. Translated from the German 
by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“It would be impossible to exaggerate their value. They afford an 
insight into the character, the varied gifts, the ideals, and the aims of 
their lamented author, such as no biographer could have supplied.” 


World. 
LONDON’'S CABS AND ‘BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES and CABS: their Origin 


and History. By HENRY CHARLES MOORE. With Illustrations 
from rare old Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 
8vo, 7s 6d 
“Mr. Moore's book isa complete guide to the history both of the 
cab and of the omnibus, and his text is made all the more intelligible 
and interesting by the illustrations which accompany it.”—Glove. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A CAPE HOUSEKEEPER’S DIARY. 


By HILDAGONDA J. DUCKITT, Author of ‘ ane Where Is It 
of Recipes.’ With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 4s. 
This is a chronicle of daily events and cae ‘work in a Cape: 
household, with numerous cooking recipes and notes on gardening, 
poultry keeping, &c. 


INDIAN DISHES for ENGLISH 


TABLES. By KETAB. Crown 8yo, 2 


CHARLES DICKENS'3 WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD INDIA 
PAPER EDITION. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 


39 Illustrations by “ Phiz,” and a Portrait of Dickens. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 


40 Illustrations by ‘* Phiz.’ 
Forming Vols. VII. and VIII, 

*,* The Series will be complete by June next and com- 
prise 17 Volumes, The Kdition will be one of the most com- 
plete published, containing all the extra stories, sketches, 
and Illustrations which appear in the ‘‘Gadshill’”’ and 
** Authentic” Editions. 

Write for Pampblet on ‘Charles Dickens: bis Life and 
Writings,’ which contains particulars of all the Editions, and. 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE “OPHIR.” 


WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: 


A Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech 
delivered at the Guildhall, December 5th, 1901. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, 


Special Correspondent of the Morning Post accompanying the Royal Tour, Author of ‘Where Three Empires Meet,’ &c. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE VICTORIA LEAGUE. 
With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 
31 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS in NORWAY: being an Account of Two Holidays spent 


on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh-driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. By A. EDMUND SPENDER, 
B.A.Oxon. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in IRISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the 


Kighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of the Roman Occupation 


of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in that Country. By ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM, F.S.A. F.R.1.B.A. With 30 Reproductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps. 8vo, 16s. net. 


BIRDS and MAN. By W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S., Author of ‘The Naturalist 
in La Plata,’ ‘ British Birds,’ ‘ Birds in London,’ &c. Large crown 8yo, 6s. net. 
“ Just the agreeable kind of book, full of anecdotal incidents in the daily life of birds, which Mr. Hudson has led us to 
expect.”— Country Life. 


The MUSICAL BASIS of VERSE: a Scientific Study of the Principles 


of Poetic Composition. By J. P. DABNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. With Portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


‘*A BRILLIANT NOVEL.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


PARSON KELLY: 
A Tale of a Jacobite Plot. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESS{ON. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“It isan engrossing Jacobite romance ; it revels in plot and mystery, its heroes are brave, impulsive Irishmen, and it 
eats of swashbuckling times. The novel shows, indeed, the swashbuckling romance at its very best.”—Daily News. 














‘* THE CHARACTER OF SIMON FLEETWOOD IS ONE OF THE NOBLEST IN RECENT FICTION.” —Sietch. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD: 
A Tale of the Regency. 
By M. E, FRANCIS (Mrs, Francis Blundell). 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘*Mrs. Francis Blundell’s story has all the attraction of exciting incidents and situations, set off to the best advantage 
by as charming a style as is at present to be found.”—Graphic. 


LUKE DELMEGE. 


By P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of ‘My New Curate,’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


"The Rev. P. A. Sheehan has given us, in delightful style, a deeply interesting study of Irlsh life and character.” ‘ 
Punch. 


“The best things—and very good indeed these best things are—are the scenes of Irish life......Vividly interesting, 
entertaining, and stimulating in every page.” —Spectator. 


CHARLOTTE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Lady Marget,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1902. Price SIXPENCE. A 
The DISENTANGLERS. Chap. 3. Adventure of the First | PARSON and PARISHIONER in the EIGHTEENTH 
Clients. Chap. 4. Adventure of the Rich Uncle. | CENTURY. By W. Heneage Legge. 
SOME REMINISCENCES of J. R. GREEN. By Mrs. | COMRADES. By L. Allen Harker. 
Creighton. | A FRIEND of NELSON. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
The STORY of the BANANA. By G. Clarke Nuttall. | Chaps. 7-9. 
PRISCILLA’S POACHING. By Edgar Jepson. ’ AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE, with 
an Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By W. L. NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vols. III. and IV., medium 8vo. cloth, 14s. net each. 

Volume III. TWO ESSAYS. BOOKS III, IV., 
and V. Text and Notes. 
Volume IV. ESSAY on CONSTITUTIONS. 
BOOKS VI.-VIII. Text and Notes. 
[Immediately. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS, 
TWO VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 


M.TULLI CICERONIS RHETORICA. 
Tomus I. Libri de Oratore Tres. By A. S. WILKINS. 
Paper covers, 2s. td. ; cloth, 3s. 


EURIPIDIS FABULAE. TomusI. By 
@.G. A. MURRAY. Paper covers, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHORTLY. E 
HOMERI ILIAS. Tomi lI.and II. By 
D. B. MONRO and T. W. ALLEN. 
COLLATIONS from the CODEX 
CLUNIACENSIS §S. HOLKHAMICUS. A Ninth- 
Century Manuscript of C cero, now in Lord Leicester’s 
Library at Holkham, with certain hitherto unpublished 
Scholia, Three Facsimiles, and a History of the Codex, 
by W. PETERSON, C.M.G. LL.D. (Anecdota Oxon- 
iensia, Classical Series, Part IX.). Crown 4to, paper 
covers, 7s. 6d. 


SCENES from SOPHOCLES, ANTI- 
GONE. Hdited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. K. 
LAURENCE, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, with 2 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND from the ABOLITION of the ROMAN 
JURISDICTION. By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, 
D.D. Vols. V. and VI. (a D. 1558 to 1570), Edited by 
Rev. HENRY GHE, D.D., F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


OUTLINESofTEXTUAL CRITICISM 
APPLIED to the NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. 
HAMMOND, M.A. Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON 
of the OLD TESTAMENT. With an appendix con- 
taining the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus 
and Lexicon of GESENIUS. By FRANCIS BROWN, 
D.D., S. R. DRIVER, D.D., and C A. BRIGGS, D.D. 
Parts I.-X. Small 4to, paper covers, each 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES in HISTORY and JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


The OXFORD HISTORY of MUSIC. 
Vol. I. The POLYPHONIC PERIOD. _ Part I. 
METHOD of MUSICAL ART, 330-1330. By H. E. 
WOOLDRIDGE, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


CHART of the RULES of HARMONY 
for STUDENTS. By ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 4to, 
printed on thick card, Is. net. 


The CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, 
being Selections from the Writings of Benjamin 
Whicbeote, John Smith, and Nathanael Culverwel, 
with Introduction by E. T. CAMPAGNAC, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. €d. net. 


KING HORN. A Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century. Edited from the Manuscripts by 
JOSEPH HALL, M.A., Head Master of the Hulme 
Grammar School, Manchester. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Uniform with the Library Editions of Chaucer and 
Gower. 


A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. 
Compiled by A. O. GREEN, Lieut.-Col. R.E. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 

Part I. Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. 
Part Il. Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 10s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by tbe Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY and Mr. H. BRADLEY. 
Imperial 4to. Double S-etion, LAP—LEISURELY. 
5s. Complete Part, L—LEISURELY. 7s. 6d. 


ANNALS of BOTANY. Edited by 
ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A. M_D. F.R.S.; D. H. 
SCOTT, Ph.D. F.R.S.; and W. G. FARLOW. M.D.; 
assisted by other Botanists. Vol. XV., No. LX, with 
10 Plates. Royal 8vo, paper covers, 14s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDF, 
The AMHERST PAPYRI. Being an 


Account of the Greek Papyri in the Collection of the 
Right Hon. Lord Amherst _of Hackney, F.S.A., at 
Didlington Hall, Norfolk By BERNARD P. GREN- 
FELL, D.Litt., and ARTHUR S. HUNT, D.Litt. : 
Part If. CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS and DOCUMENTS 
of the PTOLEMAIC, ROMAN, and BYZANTINE PERIODS. 
With an Appendix containing additional Theological Frag- 
ments (191 in all), 4to, half-cloth, with 25 Plates, 52s. 6d, 
net. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—_——_—e——_ 

A HISTORIC VIEW of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Jowett Lectures for 1901. By PERCY 
GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology 
in Oxford University, Author of ‘ Exploratio Evangelica.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

«<A masterly book, to be thoroughly recommended to Christians who 
are intellectually in earnest, and to be noted by the Churches as a sign 
of the times.”—The Rev. Attan Menzizs, D.D., in St. Andrew. 

“A contribution of great value to a movement which, whether we 
agree with it or not, is having a marked influence upon the best 
a pees thought of our time. I: is a powerful plea for the Christianity 
of experience in place of the Christianity of tradition, which many 
men of intelligence and ,Strong religious earnestness find themselves 
no longer able to accept.” —Manchester Guardian. 


SCOTTISH MEN of LETTERS in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY GREY 

ead Author of ‘Social Life of Scotland in the 

Rig hteenth Century.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, containing 
ull-Page Portraits, price 18s. 

“ ho literary judgments are sane and impartial. Not a page of what 
he writes but is suggestive, inspiring, above all things, in his readers 
a desire for more.” Daily Mail. 

‘‘It is always fresh and readable....One of the brightest and most 
clever of the popular books of the year ; a book which will certainly 
receive, and which thoroughly deserves, a wide and appreciative 
audience.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Vol. III. (Books IV. and V.), completing 
the Work. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of ‘ Money and Monetary Problems,’ ‘ Historical 
Progress and Ideal Socialism,’ ‘ Strikes and Social Pro- 
blems.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, price lis. 

“The issue of the concluding volume of this monumental work 
marks @n epoch in the history of poy economy on this side of 
the Border..... Ripe scholarship, wide reading, an observant eye, a 
clear, logical faculty, and an all-embracirg grasp of principles down to 
their minutest details mark him out at once as a fit successor to —_ 
Smith....To appraise this book as it deserves is beyond our pow 
and we would only desire briefly to sum up our appreciation of it on 
the recommendation that no one who has the opportunity should fail 
to read it.”—Aberdeen Journal. 

“‘An important contribution to the literature of economic science ; 
and it is but just to say that it throws light upon many questions 
which have been treated by the author’s predecessors more or less 
obscurely.’’—Daily News. 


’ 
LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. By C. 
LEWIS HIND. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d 

‘‘Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impress onist style, showing 

a keen eye for incident, a lively imagination, and no little humour.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘Always readable and interesting....The book will, by its serious 
tone and much-varied interest, attract any thoughtful reader of refined 
taste.”’—Scotsman. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W, 


“Is a vigorous appeal to common sense against 
the latest cypher story.”—A. T, QUILLER-COUCH. 
‘*A most useful contribution to the literature of 
the Shakespeare-Bacon question, and a complete 
answer to Dr. Owen, Mrs, Gallup, and their 

followers.” —W. BRASSINGTON, 
Librarian Shakespeare Memorial, 


Price Threepence, post free. 


THE BI-LITERAL 
CYPHER. 


Being an Answer to Mrs. Gallup. 
By E. MARRIOTT, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘BACON OR SHAKESPEARE ?’ 


The latter Work ran through Three Editions, 
and the following are selected from among numerous 
Savourable critiques :-— 

“This well- written, erudite, and closely argued 
pamphlet. ”— Notes and Queries. 

“Mr. [Miss] E. Marriott may claim to have per- 
formed loyal service to the cause of sanity, noble 
literary tradition, and the British Constitution.” 

Morning Leader. 

“We take it that Shaconians are impervious to 
reason ; but if haply there be some who can under- 
stand argument, let them read Miss Marriott’s 
amusing and convincing ‘inquiry,’ and come away 
wiser, but certainly not sadder men.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 

“To the staunch Shakespearian who is ‘ begging 
for a sound, cultivated, self-contained argument’ 
to meet the Baconians ‘on their own ground,’ let 
me commend a shilling [1s. 6d.] pamphlet, by Miss E. 
Marriott, of Exeter.”—Boston Transcript. 

“As a summary of the conclusive evidence for 
Shakespeare’s authorship, this booklet may be 
heartily commended.”— Globe, 


Exeter : ELAND. 
London: FRANCIS & CO. Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


“TWO BOOKS OF THE HIGHEST RANK,” 


WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 

“A single firm rarely publishes within a month two first-class books 
on any one subject. On that of China, however, we have just received 
from one firm two works of the highest rank. Their authors are not 
only singularly acute observers, they are also discriminating judges ; 
have spent many years in China, and been on intimate terms with 
some of the most prominent personages.”—Outlook, New York. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Charts, 


CHINA IN CONVULSION. 


The Origin; the Outbreak; the Climax; 
the Aftermath. 
A Survey of the Cause and Events of the Recent Uprising. 
By ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D., 

Author of ‘Chinese Characteristics,’ ‘ Village Life in China,’ &c. 
“Lightly touched, yet treating all the facts with broad, impartial 
judgment, the author gives the history of the foreign relations with 
China in a manner making this work the most valuable history I have 


ever yet seen of the most surprising revolution of our times.” 
JvuiiaN Ratru in the Mail. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LORE OF CATHAY; 
Or, the Intellect of China. 


In Five Parts: Arts and Sciences ; aaron eer and 
Religion ; Education ; Histor 
By Rev. W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D. — 
Author of ‘ A Cycle of Cathay.’ &c. 

“The book displays on every page scholarship, industry, a reflective 
and philosophic mind, and a sympathy with Eastern customs and 
institutions that comes of intimate association with Chinese scholars 
and of identification with Chinese education.”"—Scotsman. 


Large crown 8v0, price 6s. Illustrated. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. 


Its Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. 
By HENRY OTIS DWIGHT, LL.D. 


“This is far more than a travel-book: it is a practical, unadorned 
deseription and account of the state and condition of this wonderful 
city. its beauty, its social life, its religion, politics, and the influences 
at work are some of the ‘ problems’ discussed here by one who can 
speak with authority.”—Bookman. 


London: OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C, ; and Edinburgh, 





TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. 
HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.” 
Daily Express. 





“« Distinctly interesting and readable.” —Jrish Times. 


A FURY in WHITE VELVET. ” 


HERBERT COMPTON. Price 1s. net. 
“One of the best shillingsworths we have of late come across....It 
is readable, well told, and exciting from start to finish.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. By Sidney 


DARK. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations. Price Is. 


The SIGN of the PROPHET. By 


JAMES BALL NAYLOR. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


READ MRS. B. M. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL, 


JOHANNA, 


Commencing JANUARY NUMBER NUMBER CRAMPTON'S MAGAZINE. 


TATTY: 2 Study of a Young Girl. 


es The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.’ 
Pisin m, 


EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 


Price 6s. 
“Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” —Punch. 


DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. 


Price 6s. 
“A daring idea is well carried out.... 
readable.” — Westininster Gazette. 


“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch 


MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
“A very readable book.” —County Gentleman. 


The WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By 


MARVIN DANA. Price 3s 6d. 
“‘Mr. Marvin Dana is a very clever writer, and his story is well con- 
ceived and worked out.”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By 


E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 
“Nothing pleasanter could be devised.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘We cannot help considering them the best work of their kind 
which we have encountered.”—Literary World. 


The book is more than 


London: 
ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


THE “PORTFOLIO” MONOGRAPHS.—No. 42. 
MEDIZ:VAL LONDON. By the Rev. 


CANON BENHAM, D.D., and CHARLES WELCH, F.S8.A. 
Librarian to the Corporation of London. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure, 4 Plates in Colour, and ers — Illustrations. 
Super-royal 8vo, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. 

“ A scholarly survey of ogg London. atone illustrations adorn 

—, oa volume.’’— Academy. 
orthy addition to the fine series to aa it belongs.’’—Pilot. 

« Splendidly illustrated.”—Black and White. 


WIDOW WILEY, and some other Old 
Folk. By BROWN LINNET. With 20 Illustrations, mostly 
Photographed from Life by the Author. 5s. 


“A literary and artistic pearl of great — 
writing it is—restrained, humorous, thoughtful 





-.-What delightful 


* Mane ree Guardian. 
* “A very clever collection of short stories.” —Country 
‘The author is to be congratulated, not merely upon the natural- 
ness and charm of these sketches, but upon the variety which she 
has managed to introduce into them.’”—Atheneum. 


OLD BLACKFRIARS. In the Days 


of Van Dyck. By BEATRICE MARSHALL, Author of ‘The Life 
of Emma Marshall.’ With § Illustrations. 5s. 
‘A very charming story.’”’—Pal! Mall Gazette 
o “Full of colour and interest. oo iitestations to Miss Marshall's 
story are particularly good.”—Aca 
“A fine picture 21 the days that "{mmediately preceded the Civil 
War.” —Morning Post 


FOURTH EDITION. 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC: 
First Series. Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. With an Essay on 
Music and Musical Criticism. By W. H. HADOW, M.A. With5d 
Portraits. 7s. 6d. 

“Written with striking thoughtfulness and breadth of view. A re- 
markable book.”’—Athenaum. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC: 


Second Series. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. With an Essay on 
Musical Form. With 4 Portraits. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

“To be most heartily recommended to all who wish to attain the 
highest kind of enjoyment of the best music.”—Zimes. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The CHEMISTRY of PAINTS and 


PAINTING. By A. H. CHURCH, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Academy of Arts. ‘Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Large crown 8yo, 6s. Also an Edition of 50 Copies on 
Hand-made Paper, 10s. net. 
“It is impossible te speak too highly of the successful way in which 
Prof. Church has treated his subject.” —Atheneum. 


London : 








3, Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 


SEELEY & CO,, LTp., 38, Great Russell Street. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1901, 


INDE X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 


*.* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price ls.; 


by post, 1s, 2d. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C' 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr, HEINEMANN begs to announce the Publica- 
tion of a New Geographical Series, entitled 


THE REGIONS OF THE 
WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical 
Environment of the Nations. Edited by H. J. MAC- 
KINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church; Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Read- 
ing College. With Maps by J. G. Bartholomew. Price 4/. 4s. 
the Set, or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


VOL, I. IS NOW READY. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH 
SEAS. 


By THE EDITOR. 
With 6 Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
A Complete List of the Series on application. 


FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘The work is admirably done, and commend- 
able as a contribution to our history and suggestive as a peep into our 
future. We could imagine no better introduction to the modern 
history of British expansion for the rising generation, and we hope 
that Mr. Mackinder’s work will be freely adopted in schools and 
colleges.” 


THE GREAT PEOPLES SERIES. 
Edited by Prof. YORK POWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW .—* To an infinite patience in research 
Major Hume adds that historic imagination which enables a writer to 
describe an epoch in a page, and leave the right impression. This 
handbook of Spanish history must be pronounced a distinct success.” 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and 
other Love Lyrics from India. Selected and Arranged 
by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol. 5s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This poet is one of the happy few who 
have created literature out of our occupation of India. Since Sir 
Alfred Lyall gave us such poems as ‘Siva,’ no one has so truly inter- 
preted the Indian mind. Apart from their Indian themes and setting, 
the verses remain in most instances true poems in themselves.” 


FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
4l, 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or 
separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


VOL, III. IS NOW READY. 


MAUPRAT. By George Sand. With 
an Introduction by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. With 
3 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril, a Photo- 
gravure, and Portraits. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘‘Mauprat’ stands at the apex of its 
author's first period ; it is full of fire and enthusiasm; it is richly 
romantie, im’ginative, even lyrical in fervour. lt is exactly suited to 
the British reader of intelligence and culture.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy.’ 


TIMES.—“ ‘To write a good Napoleon novel has long seemed to be 
one of those enterprises that attract authors only to overthrow and 
discomfit them. Yet Mrs. Woods has come out of this ordeal un- 
scathed, and her good fortune places her in the front rank of living 
novelists. Every one should read ‘ Sons of the Sword.’” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


OUTLOOK.—‘‘‘ The Right of Way’ is the right stuff—romance the 
royal. Itis dramatic. It abounds in good things. It is a powerful and 
moving novel.” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 


By ESTHER MILLER. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 


*,* A First English Edition of 1OO,OOO Copies of THE 
ETERNAL CITY was published on August 21. 
This is now exhausted, and a SECOND EDITION will 
be READY SHORTLY. 

NEW VOLUMES OF “THE DOLLAR 
LIBRARY.”—4s. each. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
By T. NELSON PAGE. 


ATHEN_EUM.—“ The publisher is to be congratulated on a notable 
addition to the series. Mr. Page writes of the picturesque Southern 
land not alone as one who knows, but as one who is affectionately 
familiar with it. These stories merit higher praise. They are full of 
kindly sentiment, homely talk, and stirring incident.” 


THE BELEAGURED FOREST. 
By KLIA W. PEATTIB. 


_. WORLD.—“ His feeling for nature is that of a t, and he expres: 
it always happily, and sometimes with singular felicity.” ee 


don : 


Lon 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 





READY FEBRUARY 4. 


CECIL 
RHODES: 


A STUDY OF 
A CAREER. 


BY 


HOWARD HENSMAN, 


Author of ¢ A History of Rhodesia.’ 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NOTE. 

This is the story of the life and work, 
so far, of the great African statesman. 
Mr. Hensman, the author, is in a position 
to write intimately of Mr. Rhodes the 
man, and not the least interesting por- 
tions of his book are the more personal 
chapters which tell of Mr. Rhodes’s early 
days, his residence at Oxford, his private 
life in Capetown and Kimberley, and his 
relations with the Parnellite and the 
Liberal Parties. These chapters contain 
much that is new. 

The author, whose knowledge of South 
African affairs is witnessed by his 
‘History of Rhodesia,’ can also speak 
in an authoritative manner of the aims 
and ambitions which have guided Mr. 
Rhodes’s policy as a_ politician 
Empire-builder in South Africa. 

It is the purpose of this book to show 
Mr. Rhodes in his true relation to the 
events that have transpired in South 
Africa during the last quarter of a 
century, and more particularly to follow 
the various stages of the duel between 
Rhodes and Kruger. The result is a 
fascinating story. A brilliant light is 
thrown upon Mr, Rhodes’s career, which 
every one—no matter his politics—must 
admit to be a marvellous example of 
indomitable energy, pluck, and deter- 
mination, and devotion to the Empire. 


and 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT 
BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
IMMEDIATELY, small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME IV. 
Contents :—PALICIO—THE RETURN OF ULYSSES— 
NOTES. 


ORPHEUS in THRACE, and other 
Poems. By the late JOHN BYRNE LEICESTER 
WARREN, LORD DE TABLEY. Bound in white 
buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ATHEN£UM,.—‘‘ Cannot fail to be recognized as a pre- 
cious addition to the treasury of pure English verse...... 
Everything here—or almost everythirg—is dignified, con- 
cise, and sustained.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE, — ‘This eloquent and noble 
volume of poetry contains work that will rank not only with 
his own best, but among the best of his day.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NORA LESTER. By Anna Howarth, 


Author of ‘Jan: an Afrikander,’ ‘Sword and Assegai,’ 
‘Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,’ &c. [/mmediately. 


GENTLEMAN GARNET: a Tale of 


Old Tasmania. By HARRY B. VOGEL, Author of ‘A 
Maori Maid,’ ‘ My dear Sir!’ &c. [Nearly ready. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Olive 


BIRRELL, Author of ‘ Lovein a Mist,’ ‘The Ambition 
of Judith,’ &c. (/n the press. 


H. 8S. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


ATHEN AUM.—“‘A good story, told in the author’s 
best manner...... We have nothing but praise for the skil- 
fully interwoven plot and the artistic development of 
character. ‘The Velvet Glove’ is among the author’s best 
novels, and will add to his reputation.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE 


VELVET GLOVE. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


SKETCH.—“ Equal to, if not better than, the best he 
has ever written. ‘The Velvet Glove’ is the very essence 
of good romance. _The story is absorbing.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.-—“ One of the best of Mr. Merri- 
man’s novels.” 

ACANWEMY.—“ From the murder in the first chapter to 
the pretty love matter in the last the interest is artistically 
and naturally sustained.” 


THE 


VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—“ As good as any of its predecessors. 
The tale absorbs the reader absolutely, because every man 
and woman in it is emphatically human.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘Full of romantic incident. A more 
brilliant trial of wits has never furnished the plot of a 
novel, and the tale is charmingly told.’’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in 
the Postal Union, ]4s., payable in advance, 
BROWNING in VENICE. Being Recollections by 
the late Mrs. KATHERINE DE Kay Bronson, with a 
Prefatory Note by HENRY JAMES. 

The CONSOLATION of MEDIOCRITY. By 
A. D. GopLEy. 

The INTRUSIONS of PEGGY. Chaps. 4-5. By 
ANTHONY Hope. 

The LUXURY of DOING GOOD. By SrErHEN 
GWYNN. 

The CASE of GOVERNOR EYRE. By J. B. 
ATLAY. 

A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK. XIII. 

The GIFTS. By Mrs. Byron. ; 

LA DOCTORESSE MALGRE ELLE. By Zé.ia 
DE LADEVEZE. 

The SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE. 

The FOUR FEATHERS. Chaps. 1-5. 


Mason. 


By A. E. W. 


London: 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8 W 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


NEW WORK BY LORD AVEBURY. 


The SCENERY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 

D.C.L. LL.D. Cantab. Dubl. et Edin., &c. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, lis. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE LANGUAGE AND 
METRE OF CHAUCER. 


Set forth by BERNHARD TEN BRINK. 
Second Edition. 
Revised by FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 
Translated by M. BENTINCK SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MIND IN EVOLUTION. 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of 0.C.C., Oxford; formerly Fellow of Merton College. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Deserves a hearty reception. It deals 
ina masterly way with problems which ordinarily are apt 
to be treated in a very superficial and one-sided manner.’ 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 
LIFE EVERLASTING. By John 


FISKE. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INQUIRER. —“ It is written with much vigour and 
literary oom, and is highly interesting.” 


TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF 
ELEMENTARY LECTURES ON 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY AFTER 
ARISTOTLE. 


Selected and Arranged by J. ADAM, 
M.A. Hon. LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 




















With Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 


Biography. By H. E. SCUDDER. In 2 vols. 





NINTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Col- 


lection of Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs traced to 
their Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. By 
JOHN BARTLETT, A.M. A.A.S. 





February Nos. ready on Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 

Contents for FEBRUARY. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By aw Author of ‘ The Enchanter.’ 
The CAPTURE of HASSE 
ON the WELSH MARCHES. By A. G. Bradl 
‘The STAMPEDE of the BLACK RANGE CATTLE. By A. B. Paterson. 
RED TORCHES and WHITE. 
DID NAPOLEON MEAN to INVADE ENGLAND? 
NATIONAL GAMES and NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
FOR the HONOUR of his CORPS. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 
VICTOR HUGO. By H. C. Macdowall. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 1s. 4d.; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY Number contains— 
get chee in VENICE. By Katharine de Kay Bronson. Sketches 
y Clara Montalba. 
CHARACTERS ric GLIMPSES of LINCOLN 
. LINCOLN’S APPLICATION for a RAILW AY-PASS (Facsimile 
ard Note). 
2. oe and KENTUCKY. By Cicero T. Sutton. 
Unpublished Portrait. 
aes STORIKS. Ky S. Weir Mitchell, Author of ‘Hugh Wynne.’ 
I. A Man and a Woman. 
A VISIT to MOUNT VERNON « CENTURY AGO; CONVERSA- 
TIONS with WASHINGTON. By W. M. Kozlowski. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Conclusion, 


By David Hannay. 


With an 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The FEBRUARY Number contains— 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE Story. By Philip B. Sawyer. 
THROUGH FAIRYLAND in a HANSOM CAB. A Long Story, com- 
plete in this Number. By Bennet W. Musson. 
NATURE and SCIE*CE for YOUNG FOLKs :— 
In Spite of the Cold— How Insects See—Correspondence : Searching 
for Secrets—A Natural Monument—Rabbit Rock—The Great Blue 
Heron—Moles a Nuisance—Puffballs. Illustrated. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


— os 


NEW EDITION FOR 1902. 
Seventy-first Year of Publication. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s, 6d. 


LODGE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE FOR 1902. 


Corrected by the NOBILITY. 





NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s, 6d, net. 


THE TRANSPORT OF 
HORSES BY SEA. 


A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
antes of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 
cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘Through Finland in Carts,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.’ 
NOW READY, 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. net. 
THE HEARTS OF MEN. 
By H. FIELDING, 

Author of ‘The Soul of a People,’ &c. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NOW RKADY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, 3 Charts, &c., price 12s, net, 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR 
REGIONS. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. 
By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F-.R.G.S. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ROSANNE. By Netta Syrett, Author 


of ‘ Nobody’s Fault,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ &c. 6s. 


IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 6s. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ &c. 6s. 


FARDEN HA’. By Joanna E. Wood, 


Author of ‘A Daughter of Witches,’ &c. 6s. 


The MARRIAGE of MR. 
MOLYNEUX. By CKCIL HEADLAM, Author of ‘The 
Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 6s. 


The LITTLE SAINT of GOD: a 


Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady FAIRLIE 
CUNINGHAME, Author of ‘A Wandering Star,’ &e. 6s, 














London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


DUCKWORTH & CO, 


JUST OUT. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 
Pott 4to, 6s. 


“It will fascinate and please its readers.””—Sketv/ 
“Full of vivacity and charm, while the « Comments’ themselves are 
bound to cause comment.”—County Gentleman. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 6s. 


“The book we are all talking about.”—Onlocker. 





A BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 500 pp. 6s. net. 


The COUNTRY MONTH by MONTH. 


By J. A.OWEN (Collaborator in all the work signed 
*““A Son of the Marshes”) and Prof. G.S. BOULGER, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. A New Edition, complete in one volume, 
with NOTES by the late LORD LILFORD. 
«« Written in an interesting and attractive style. To all lovers of the 
wild nature of our country this work should prove not only acceptable, 
but invaluable.”"—Nature. 


A NEW MANUAL OF DRAMATIC HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 


MR. CHARLES ne tes aMpoRTANT WORK ON 


 THEAT 
The THEATRE: its Development in 


France and England, and a History of its Greek and 
Latin Origins. By CHARLES HASTINGS. With an 
Introductory Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOU, 
Authorized Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. 
Demy 8vo, 384 pp. 8s. net. 


“It is doubtful whether any other living writer could have made 
so accurate and trustworthy a compendium of the history of the 
stage.”—Athenaum. 

««Mr. Charles Hastings has written in French an admirable book on 
the theatre in France and England ; and M. Sardou, in an introductory 
letter to the excellent translation published by Messrs. Duckworth, has 
justly remarked of its author that he possesses the art of saying many 
things in a few words... .'Uhe account of the ‘ Latin Theatre’ and of the 

‘Theatre in Greece’ is ‘thoroughly interesting....A really valuable 
book.” "Standard in} a Leading Article). ) 





Messrs. DUCKW "ORTH § CO. have much pleasure 
in announcing that they will publish on 
WEDNESDAY, February 5, the SECOND 
SERIES (Vols, III. and IV.) of STATE 
TRIALS: Political and Social. 
Selected and Edited by H, L. STEPHEN. 
With Two Photogravures, The Tro Nen 
Volumes will be in every respect uniform with 
the First Series of State Trials. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
First oc" Vols. I. and II. Selected and Edited by 
H. L. PHEN. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 
> PHOTOGRAVURES. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Ss. net. 


The « State Trials’ are the best of good reading. Not only has Mr. 
Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, but he has presented the 
trials of his choice in the best and easiest shape. Wherever you open 
Mr. Stephen's fascinating volumes you are sure of srpscaaas mo 
Spectator. 


The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. By 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. Write 
for special Prospectus. 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By 
F. W. HEADLEY, Assistant Master at Haileybury 
College. With 14 Illustrations. Demy &vo, 8s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WITHIN the RADIUS: an Entertain- 


ment. By ALBERT KINROSS. With DESIGNED COVER. 
‘* Impossible, insane, but in every way charming.”—Sunday Special. 


LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE, 


FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prévost, 


Author of ‘Les Demi- Vierges.’ Translated by ELLEN MAR- 











A study of the new conditions under which many women have to live 
and work in England. Much of the action takes place on this side of 
the Channel— south of the river, on Hampstead Heath, in the ‘Free 
Colle; e,” and at Richmond. 

“The author may be congratulated on having displayed an intimate 
knowledge of the intimat: characteristics of the women of various 
nationalities." —Literature. 


The VISITS of ELIZABETH. By 
ELINOR GLYN. 
‘« Fascinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.” —Deily Chionicle. 





IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


« THE elementary handbook,” says Natwure, is 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
’ 

Theoretical and Practical. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S.. 

Professor of Botany at the Agricultural ( wre ig ye. With 265 

Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. n 

‘All branches of the subject are very clearly Saned, with the help 

ot numerous and excellent itlustrations.”—Standard. 


A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. 


By BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean 
Society. Crown 8v0, 6s. net. 


ATEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. 
Ry GEORGE MASSEE, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal 
Herbarium, Kew. W ith 92 Lilustrations drawn from Nature by the 
Author. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 

‘The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the 


subject. "—Literature. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LiMiTED, Lendon. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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Letters on Life. By Claudius Clear. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


THERE is a good deal of intellectual 
penetration in this volume, a good deal of 
common sense, and a good deal of what is 
called commonplace. But what do we mean 
by ‘‘commonplace”? The same human 
intelligence has been confronting the same 
universe from the day when the first child 
began to wonder and to inquire, down to 
“the last syllable of recorded time.” If, as 
Goethe tells us, it is not given to man to 
jump off his own shadow, how shall any 
true and valuable generalization upon 
human life escape being commonplace, even 
though the generalizer be Aristotle, or 
Plato, or Bacon, or Shakspeare ? 

_Is it not, then, natural that to the 
interest we feel in generalizations upon 
human life there is no end? Is it not 
natural that we are all continually, if semi- 
consciously, making them? In every com- 
munity the entire social structure is nothing 
more than the expression of these generali- 
zations. Without them, indeed, how could 
there have been any civilization at all—any 
ethical codes at all—any rules of law 
whether international or municipal ? It 
is the everlasting truth of these generaliza- 
tions that makes them pass into the stock 
of commonplace thought of any community 
—of all communities. It is when they have 
become crystallized into proverbs and pro- 
verbial sayings that we find how they belong 
not to one languageonly, but to all languages. 
If we could trace this common stock of com- 
monplace wisdom to its very sources there is 
no guessing with what remote ages we should 
be brought into touch; there is no guessing 
how nearly related we should find our own 
social economies to be with the social econo- 
mies of people who lived ages and ages 
before the very dawn of the historic period. 
Civilization is not much more than a veneer 
covering the primary fibre of man. Hence 
practical philosophers who were the contem- 





poraries of the cave bear, artists who have 
left records of their skill in their scratch- 
ings upon tusks and bones, would, we may 
be sure, have been as much alive to the 
wisdom of the great elemental generalizations 
upon human life—whether expressed in 
France in the time of La Bruyére, in Rome 
in the time of Horace, in Athens in the time 
of Pericles, or in Egypt in the time of the 
first Pharaoh—as we who are to-day using 
these elemental generalizations as governing 
axioms in every-day life. 

Wellthought-out and well expressed as are 
these essays, it is impossible that reflections 
upon human life so full of wisdom and 
practical sagacity as these should not have 
that commonplace ring in our ears which 
we were familiar with in the essays of those 
earlier writers who worked in the same field. 
How can anything be said that is really new, 
and at the same time true, upon ‘ The Art of 
Life,’ ‘The Art of Taking Things Coolly,’ 
‘Vanity and its Mortifications,’ ‘Taking 
Good Men into Confidence,’ ‘The Happy 
Life,’ ‘How to Remember and How to 
Forget’? For Claudius Clear belongs to a 
class of essay-writers that we are, in these 
days of euphuism and affected posing, glad 
to see coming forward again—essay-writers 
typified by Sir Henry Taylor, Sir Arthur 
Helps, and Robert Chambers, who refused 
to escape the charge of seeming to be 
commonplace by fantastic tricks of style. 

It is not till Claudius Clear takes leave 
of social and ethical subjects for literary 
criticism—it is not till we read his remarks 
upon the unwritten laws of cause and 
effect in literary art—that we see how far 
removed from commonplace is his mind. 
This is especially noticeable whenever he 
touches upon the art of prose fiction—a sub- 
ject to which he has evidently devoted a good 
deal of attention. ‘I fully grant,” says he, 
‘*that for fiction of the first class the gift of 
story-telling is an absolute necessity. Nothing 
will make up for the want of it. In this field 
humour, and passion, and observation, and leari- 
ing have exhausted themselves in vain, because 
they were unaided by the story-teller’s special 
talent, the talent for making a plot, for creating 
an overpowering interest in the narrative. For 
success, a novelist must be able to cover and 
surround the reader with the story. Unless he 
can do this, everything seems to slip through 
the reader’s fingers, and the book is merely a 
quarry from which people may steal with com- 
parative impunity.” 

There are certain very fine novelists of our 
time, and also certain critics, who would do 
well to ponder these words. A strong story 
remains as fresh for centuries after it is 
written as when it first appeared. All other 
forms of prose fiction may have their day. 
The sentimental pathos of Richardson, the 
manly breadth of Fielding, the whimsical 
profundities of Sterne, the bracing optimism 
of Scott, the humorous exaggeration of 
Dickens, the humorous truthfulness of 
Thackeray, the philosophical way of looking 
upon man and nature of George Eliot, 
belong to literature: they may each one of 
them be in harmony or out of harmony with 
the temper of any given time; but a strong 
and interesting story has an appeal which 
is in a sense immortal and irresistible. The 
story of the ‘Odyssey’ is as new to-day 
as it was when first told. From age to 
age a striking story goes on, and from 
nation to nation. We have on a previous 





occasion shown how the authors of ‘The 
Polish Jew ’—dramatized as ‘The Bells ’— 
received what seemed to be a new story, in 
which expectation and not surprise was 
the source of interest, from a poem by 
Chamisso, and how Chamisso received it 
from remote Eastern sources. We have 
done the same with regard to the story of 
King Lear and his daughters, tracing it 
to the Indian story of Dirghatamas and 
Yayitis. We have seen it quite lately 
affirmed that the Sherlock Holmes of 
Dr. Conan Doyle is simply Dupin devoid 
of that philosophical basis for his analyses 
which characterizes Poe’s hero. But rest 
assured that the story of a web of 
incidents unravelled by analytical genius 
—the story of induction of which Dumas 
(in ‘Monte Cristo’), Wilkie Collins, 
Dickens, Edgar Poe, Gaboriau, and Dr. 
Conan Doyle are such masters—is as old 
as the hills. Every one should remember 
Voltaire’s brilliant effort in this line. Again, 
the story of ‘The Dervish and the Lost 
Camel,’ from which all later stories of in- 
duction are derived, was not invented by 
Colton, who told it so admirably, but by 
some old Eastern story-teller. Let us give 
it here as an example of the way in which 
one style of interesting story will beget a 
score descendants :— 


‘* A dervish was journeying alone in the desert, 
when two merchants suddenly met him :— 
‘You have lost a camel,’ said he to the 
merchants. ‘Indeed we have,’ they replied. 
‘ Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame in 
his left leg?’ said the dervish. ‘ He was,’ replied 
the merchants. ‘And had he not lost a tooth ?’ 
‘He had,’ said the merchants. ‘And was he not 
loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other?’ ‘ Most certainly he was,’ they replied, 
‘and as you have seen him so lately, and 
marked him so particularly, we pray you to 
conduct us to him.’ ‘My friends,’ said the der- 
vish, ‘Ihavenever seen yourcamel, nor ever heard 
of him but from you.’ ‘A pretty story, truly,’ 
said the merchants ; ‘but where are the jewels 
which formed a part of his cargo?’ ‘I have 
neither seen your camel nor your jewels,’ 
repeated the dervish. On this they seized his 
person, and forthwith hurried him before a 
justice, where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found upon him, either of falsehood or 
of theft. They were then about to proceed 
against him as a sorcerer, when the dervish, with 
great calmness, thus addressed the court: ‘I 
have been much pleased with your surprise, and 
own that there has been some ground for your 
suspicions ; but I have lived long and alone, 
and I can find ample scope for observation, even 
in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track 
of a camel that had strayed from its owner, 
because I saw no mark of any human footstep 
on the same route. I knew that the animal was 
blind in one eye, because it had cropped the 
herbage only on one side of its path; and I 
perceived that it was lame in one leg from the 
faint impression which that particular foot had 
produced upon the sand. I concluded that the 
animal had lost one tooth, because, wherever it 
had grazed, a small tuft of horbage was left 
uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that 
which formed the burden of the beast, the busy 
ants informed me that it was corn on the one 
side, and the clustering flies that it was honey 
on the other.’” 

That dervish is alive still—the hero of 
stories still. Poe called him Dupin, Dr. 
Doyle calls him Sherlock Holmes, and 
Mr. Gillette displays his analytical 
miracles at the Lyceum Theatre. And so 
with regard to the stories of Boccaccio, 
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Cinthio, Bandello, and the other Italian 
raconteurs. New novelists, we may be sure, 
will be busy in telling them over again in 
the next century as they are busy at this 
moment, ‘‘covering and surrounding the 
reader with the story.” 

We can only glance at one or two of the 

other subjects in connexion with prose 
fiction upon which Claudius Clear writes 
luminously. All he says about the auto- 
biographic element in literature seems to us 
as goodascanbe. But what is most remark- 
able about the essay is this: if his volume 
had succeeded instead of preceding certain 
remarks upon this subject which at Edin- 
burgh a short time ago fell from two very 
notable men in the world of action—Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith—we might have 
suspected Claudius Clear of plagiarism, his 
observations being identical, almost, with 
what was afterwards said on the same sub- 
ject by two of the most brilliant and effective 
orators of our time. ‘‘An autobiography,” 
says he, 
‘*may be true so far as it goes, but unless it 
admits the reader into the sanctuary of life it 
makes no impression. This is perhaps the 
reason why stories written in the first person 
singular so rarely attain success. To the young 
an autobiographical novel appears the easiest ; 
in reality it is the most difficult, and 
I doubt whether it has ever been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, save by those who 
have directly or indirectly unveiled the inner 
secrets of the heart. Often the person who 
writes it gives no true picture of his experience 
in the world of action or in the world of 
thought. He tries to make imagination do a 
work for which it is not competent.” 

With regard to the assertion that but few 
novels written in the autobiographic form 
are successful, we have a word or two to 
say upon this most interesting subject. 
The most successful of all prose stories 
in the English language is ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ And then it must not be forgotten 
that ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘David Copperfield,’ 
and ‘Great Expectations’ among English 
novels, and ‘Gil Blas’ and ‘Manon Les- 
caut’ among French novels, are autobio- 
graphical in form. Claudius Clear does not 
exaggerate, however, when he dwells on the 
great difficulty of the autobiographic method 
of fiction. Its advantages, if they can be 
secured without making too many artistic 
sacrifices, are enormous. What this form 
lacks is flexibility ; hence it cannot secure 
the breadth which is the special glory of the 
historic form. 

The three great pupils of Defoe—and by 
pupils we mean those writers who try to 
give as much commonplace drdry as pos- 
sible to new and striking incidents—Edgar 
Poe, Wilkie Collins, and Dr. Conan Doyle, 
see the immense aid given to illusion by 
adopting the autobiographic form. ‘The 
Woman in White’ is a series of such 
narratives. It seems to have occurred to 
Claudius Clear that there are two kinds 
of autobiographical stories, and that these 
two kinds are really more unlike each 
other than the autobiographical form is 
unlike the historic. In one kind of auto- 


biographical story, the psychological, typified 
by ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Villette,’ the per- 
sonality of the narrator controls, or largely 
controls, the main issue of the dramatic 
action: in other words, the incidents are 
selected and marshalled for the purpose of 





declaring the character of the narrator—of 
unveiling, as Claudius Clear says, ‘‘the inner 
secrets of the heart.’’ 

In the other kind of autobiographical 
fiction, typified by ‘Rob Roy,’ the narrator, 
though nominally the protagonist, is really 
not much more than the eye-witness of the 
dramatic action—not much more than the 
chorus to other characters who govern, or 
at least influence, the main issue. Inasmuch 
as he is an eye-witness of the dramatic 
action, he gives to it the authenticity of 
direct testimony. Through him the narra- 
tive gains a commonplace drdry such as is 
beyond the scope of the scattered forces of 
the historic form, howsoever powerfully 
handled. By the first-hand testimony of the 
eye-witness Frank Osbaldistone in Scott’s 
fascinating novel, the more active characters, 
those who really control the main issue, 
Di Vernon, Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Rob, 
and Bailie Nicol Jarvie, are painted in much 
more vivid and much more authentic colours 
than the scope of the historic form would 
allow. 

It is in the nature of things that this latter 
kind of autobiographical fiction, howsoever 
strong may be the incidents, is not nearly 
so absorbing as is the other kind, for in 
literature as in life the more interest we feel 
in the character, the more interest we feel 
in what befalls the character. And it flows 
from this that in the kind of autobio- 
graphical fiction typified by ‘Rob Roy,’ in 
which the main issue is little influenced and 
not at all controlled by the narrator, but by 
other characters, or, if not by othercharacters, 
by the wheels of circumstance, the novelist 
who is a master of this art adds piquancy to 
the incidents by making the reader at least 
believe that these incidents will in the end 
have some deep influence, spiritual or 
physical, upon the narrator himself, and 
that the story will ‘‘ unveil the inner secrets 
of the heart.” In other words, though the 
autobiographer, the eye-witness, is intro- 
duced only for the purpose of bringing out 
and authenticating the incidents of the 
dramatic action, a master in this line like 
Defoe contrives to make it appear that the 
incidents are selected by the autobiographer 
in such a way as to exhibit and develope 
the inner workings of his own heart. 

Take ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Of course, 
Defoe’s real object in writing the story was 
not to show the effect of a long solitude upon 
the human heart and mind, but simply to 
bring into fiction a series of extraordinary 
incidents and adventures, such as did in part 
happen to Alexander Selkirk. But Defoe, 
who was a much greater artist than he is 
generally credited with being, had sufficient 
of the artistic instinct to know that, 
interesting as these external incidents were 
in themselves, they could be made still 
more interesting by humanizing them— 
by making it appear that they worked 
as a great life-lesson for the man who 
experienced them—that they unveiled the 
‘‘inner secrets of the heart’’—and that this 
was why the man recorded them, Those 
moralizings of Crusoe upon the way in which 
the disasters of his life came upon him as 
“judgments,” on account of his running 
away from his parents, humanize the 
wheels of circumstance. They create the 
desired interest in the man’s personality. 

The same artistic instinct is exhibited by 





the Abbé Prévost in ‘Manon Lescaut.’ The 
real object of the story (which, it will be 
remembered, is an episode in a much longer 
one) was to provide vivid pictures of the 
loose life of Paris at the period of the story, 
and especially to paint in vivid colours a 
kind of character which is essentially 
peculiar to Paris, the light-hearted, good- 
natured, immoral grisette. But by making 
it appear that the incidents are selected 
by the Chevalier des Grieux in order to 
show the effect of the life-lesson upon 
himself, Prévost gives to every incident 
the piquancy which properly belongs to 
the other, the psychological, form of auto- 
biographical fiction. But at its best the 
autobiographic form of fiction is rarely, 
very rarely, broad enough to be a satis- 
factory form of art, even when, as in 
‘The Woman in White,’ the story consists 
of a series of autobiographic narratives, 
It was this difficulty which confronted 
Dickens when he wrote ‘Bleak House.’ 
When he was writing ‘David Copperfield’ 
he had felt the sweetness and fascination of 
writing in the autobiographic form, and had 
seen the sweetness and fascination of reading 
it; but he also felt how the form is constricted 
in regard to breadth, and it occurred to him 
that he could combine the two forms—that 
he could give in the same book the sweetness 
and the fascination and the authenticity of 
the autobiographic form and the breadth 
and variety of the historic form. To bring 
into an autobiographic narrative the complex 
and wide-spreading net that formed the 
story of ‘Bleak House’ was, of course, 
impossible, and so he mixed up the chapters 
of Esther Summerson’s narrative with chap- 
ters of the history of the great Chancery 
suit and all that flowed from it. In order 
to minimize as much as possibie the con- 
fusion of so very confused a scheme as this 
he wrote the whole of the historic part of 
the book in the present tense; and the result 
is the most oppressively laboured novel that 
was ever produced by a great story-teller. 

We wish we could have said something 
about the writer’s criticism of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his work—the best portion 
of a book which, though unequal, is good— 
but our space is exhausted. 








The Book of the Rifle. By the Hon. T. F. 
Fremantle. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tne appearance of this book at the present 
conjuncture of the early days of a new 
century with the tardy closing of an 
obstinate war is in every respect opportune ; 
for it isa record of “the point which the 
rifle has attained at the opening of the 
twentieth century,’’ while ‘‘the events of 
the last two years have aroused a new 
interest” in the subject. As the author 
justly says, all—soldiers, volunteers, civi- 
lians—are alike keenly alive to its import- 
ance. And rightly so, for though we have 
reason to be proud of and satisfied with 
our soldiers as brave men—‘“‘heroes in 
action and gentlemen on all other occa- 
sions,” as their leader was able to report 
of those he left in South Africa—still a con- 
script even, though forced into the ranks, 
can pull a trigger as well as an enlisted 
man, and therefore it behoves us to see that 
our army has the best weapon which science 
and money can produce. Everything which 
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may help towards making the selection is of 
value, therefore the volume before us is 
specially welcome. 

The development of the rifle is an interest- 
ing study; it is rather indicated in chapter i. 
than described, but there is little doubt 
that the origin of warlike weapons is to be 
found in the desire to equalize disparity of 
strength in combatants. To this day, of two 
boys who have a difference to settle the 
stronger or more courageous stands his 
ground or advances to close quarters, while 
the weaker or more timid retreats and, if he 
can, picks, up a stone, an action the other 
holds to be base. That stone is the type of 
the modern rifle bullet, and its object is the 
same, to damage the opponent whilst out 
of his reach. It has passed, however, 
through many stages: at first thrown by 
hand, next by sling, bow, catapult, and 
balista, into whose gonne, or cup, the missile 
was placed, very much as a clay pigeon is 
now placed in its trap. Rotation was in some 
cases supplied, as in the bolt of a crossbow, 
and by winding string round a javelin ; but 
the great change was introduced when an 
explosive was substituted for mechanism as 
the propelling force. This made a barrel or 
cannon closed at one end a necessity ; first 
powder was put in, then a wad, and on this 
the bullet, fire being applied through a 
touch-hole. The small cannons mounted on 
a straight stock, called the “‘frame of the 
gonne,” were termed hand-guns. From 
this point development is comparatively 
easy to trace. The touch-hole originally on 
the top of the barrel was made at the side, 
to which was attached a small covered pan 
to hold the firing charge. The lock soon 
followed ; it was originally a metal serpent 
in form of the letter S which held the match 
in its mouth, and, being pivoted in the 
centre, applied it to the pan when the tail or 
trigger was pressed. The name of the 
weapon was then changed from hand-gun to 
match-lock. Next the stock was bent, and 
the name became hack-butt. For the match, 
after one or two steps, flint was substituted, 
and we arrive at Brown Bess, the weapon 
with which Wellington’s victories were won 
—not forgetting the assistance of ‘that 
never failing weapon the bayonet.” This 
musket was in use in the British army 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne. 

The object of rifling the barrel was to 
supply the bullet with the spin or twist as 
given to javelin or crossbow bolt; grooves 
were cut with more or less spiral, so that 
the bullet bearing on them should issue 
with a rapid spin round an axis correspond- 
ing to the central line of the interior of the 
barrel. As bullets are now made that is 
their longitudinal axis. 

To pass over partial use, the rifle 
became the weapon of the British army 
in 1855, and was called the Enfield from the 
place where it was made. It was a muzzle- 
loading, serviceable arm, and held its 
own till the lessons of foreign experi- 
ence demonstrated the superiority of the 
breechloader. In 1866 the Snider breech 
action was applied as a temporary arrange- 
ment whilst experiments were being made. 
These resulted in the Martini- Henry (a good 
rifle, handicapped by a severe recoil), which 
remained in use till 1888 in our army. 

All these stages of development are care- 
fully traced by Mr. Fremantle, as is the next 





to the ‘303 bore, whose entire cartridge 
weighs less than the bullet of the Martini- 
Henry. Indeed, any one who carefully and 
intelligently studies chapteriv., in which the 
more important magazine rifles are described, 
will have a good working notion of the 
resemblances and differences of the Lee- 
Enfield, the Mannlicher, Mauser, and other 
systems. 

Mr. Fremantle thinks that the next step 
will be in the direction of automatic loading, 
whereby continuous firing from a single 
barrel is provided. Respecting this he 
says :— 

‘* Although automatic loading mechanism is 
one of the problems that have not been entirely 
solved, in the sense that there is room yet for 
much simplification, it would only require that 
one of the chief military Powers of the world 
should adopt it to force all the others to follow 
suit. Such a new departure would give a very 
real advantage, but at the same time, as is the 
case with the magazine rifle, the moral advan- 
tage obtained would probably be out of all 
proportion to the actual mechanical improve- 
ment. Quite a number of automatic rifle 
actions have been arranged, une by Griffiths 
and Woodgate, and several by Mannlicher 
and other designers...... yet the solution of the 
problem in a practical form seems merely to be 
a matter of time. When it does come the 
soldier, so far from being denied access to the 
working parts of the breech mechanism, will 
almost necessarily be taught how to clean and 
to assemble the mechanism, and will be held 
responsible for its efticient working.” 


That is all perfectly reasonable, but since 
as a nation we go slowly in such matters it 
is more likely, in the absence of the stimulus 
above mentioned, that our endeavour will 
be to improve the Lee-Enfield by the light 
of recent experience. Reports from South 
Africa have been received and considered 
in the proper quarter, and trials have been 
made, with the result that a shorter and 
considerably lighter arm has been prepared, 
and will soon be issued to a small aumber 
of selected troops. Such a rifle should 
prove suitable for mounted men. There is 
also the important question of the bullet 
which is receiving attention, and we learn 
from a report in the Zimes of a recent 
lecture by Mr. Haldane, M.P., that the 
evil effect of cordite in rapidly eroding 
rifle barrels has been recognized by the 
Explosives Committee of the War Office, 
who have prepared a powder believed to be 
as good as any of the foreign powders 
and as little erosive. That is so far good, 
though we should not be content to 
be merely equal in such a matter to other 
powers; still, any powder or explosive 
which will not so rapidly destroy the barrel 
as cordite does must be a great improve- 
ment and relief to the soldier, who has to 
undergo the exertion of constant cleaning 
and watchfulness, if his weapon is not to 
become rapidly unserviceable. How can 
he be expected to do this when weary and 
hungry after his day’s work ? 

Another very important matter requiring 
reform is the sighting. This was done in 
batches, one rifle being shot and sighted, and 
the rest simply copied from the pattern: a 
very inadequate procedure and inapplicable 
to rifles, as each barrel has apparently some 
idiosyncrasy of its own, though in appear- 
ance undistinguishable from its neighbour. 
Every rifle should be separately shot and 





sighted. Our author mentions a little 
device called the infrascope (an outcome, it 
is said, of the siege of Mafeking), and 
describes it thus :— 

‘*Two small pieces of mirror were attached 
so that one could be clipped on behind the back 
sight, while the other hung down below and to 
one side of the rifle, and in the latter could be 
seen the reflection of the line of aim shown by 
the former. This enabled shots to be truly 
directed while the whole head of the firer was 
below the shelling level of the sandbags or 
earthwork protecting him.” 


A more scientific arrangement of the same 
sort was designed by the late Dr. John 
Taylor, at one time a professor in the 
Andersonian College, Glasgow, soon after 
the Franco-German war. It was tried at 
Chatham about the year 1873 with success, 
and was, we believe, patented. By using it 
a man could keep completely under cover 
and yet have an excellent view of the sights 
of his rifle and of his target at a distance. 

But however perfect the rifle be, familiarity 
with it is of the utmost importance not merely 
for the soldier, but also for the civilian; 
and this can only be acquired in perfection 
during youth. For this reason shooting 
should be encouraged, if not made compul- 
sory, at schools, clubs should be got up, and 
all taxes or licences on military weapons used 
for the purpose should be remitted. Mr. 
Fremantle, who was himself at Eton, has a 
good deal to say about public-school shoot- 
ing, and he is well qualified to form a sound 
opinion :— 

‘‘The real importance of public - school 
shooting lies in its after-effects, and many a 
man, whether or not he has subsequently 
joined some branch of His Majesty’s forces, 
owes to his school or college days a taste for the 
rifle and an interest in it which have in some 
fashion proved useful to him in later life. Not 
a few of the prominent Bisley shots have begun 
their career as representatives of a public 
school. There is no time when the use of the 
rifle can be so easily taught, or when the 
learning of it gives so much pleasure, as in boy- 
hood. There is a good deal to be said for the 
view that some instruction in the use of the 
rifle, perhaps on a miniature range, should be 
given as a matter of course to all public-school 
boys above a certain age, whether they be 
Volunteers or not.” 

These are wise words, with which we 
may leave the subject, though it is, indeed, 
far from exhausted. The author is himself 
an expert, having at his command the 
advice of the best rifle shots of the day, and 
the quotations made justify the favourable 
opinion of the book which we_ have 
expressed. The illustrations, too, deserve 
praise, being well selected and well drawn ; 
the type and general appearance of the 
volume leave nothing to be desired. There 
is a useful list of books which have been 
quoted or consulted, and there is an index. 
Author and publishers may both be con- 
gratulated. 








St. Martin-in-the-Fields: the Accounts of the 
Churchwardens, 1525-1603. Transcribed 
and edited by John V. Kitto. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Tus handsome volume will be welcome 

to the antiquary, the genealogist, and the 

historian. It is a model of how church- 
wardens’ accounts of the olden time should 
be published. Mr. Kitto has not made 
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extracts, as many compilers of illustrations 
from such records do. That process may 
give satisfaction to some inquirers, but 
is deemed untrustworthy by the careful 
student. The churchwardens’ accounts of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries throw 
in most cases remarkable light on the life 
of our forefathers, whether that life be 
regarded from the ecclesiastical, political, 
or social standpoint. Mr. Kitto has let these 
records speak for themselves. He has 
printed them verbatim, page for page 
as in the originals, retaining the ancient 
spelling, and merely adding useful notes 
to explain quaint or obsolete terms and a 
few of the obscure historical references. 
The volume is enriched with a reproduction 
of Vertue’s print of the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields as it was in the eighteenth 
century, and there are several facsimiles 
illustrating the style and penmanship of 
these accounts. Mr. Kitto rather apologizes 
for not introducing these records with an 
elaborate preface, but the excellent indexes 
at the close of the work, and especially the 
subject-index drawn up by himself, form an 
admirable and satisfactory substitute. 

Just as the earlier churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Martin’s fill a gap in the 
registers, which do not begin until the 
year 1551, so the registers serve in the 
later period comprised in this volume to 
supplement the information supplied by the 
accounts. The editor has, therefore, wisely 
made use of this aid to the better under- 
standing of the documents he has published. 
He would nearly have perfected his work 
if he had put at the head of the margin on 
each page the date to which the entries on 
it belonged. It is a needless expenditure of 
time and patience to have to look about for 
the year of an interesting and oftentimes 
important entry. Occasionally the date 
appears on the margin of a page, and in a 
few cases at the head of a page, when the 
account happens to begin there, but other- 
wise the reader has to search for the year. 

As might have been expected, the 
ecclesiastical storm and stress of the six- 
teenth century are clearly reflected in these 
church records of that time. At the 
beginning of Edward VI.’s reign are 
allusions to the pulling down of images and 
altars, and to the inventories and sale of 
church goods. Even the “images” or 
figures ‘‘out of the altar cloths” found a 
purchaser, a testimony to the excellence of 
the embroidery. While the king’s com- 
missioners estimated silver plate at 4s. 4d. 
an ounce, the churchwardens could make a 
better bargain. For instance, we have 
them selling a silver pyx at 5s. 6d. the 
ounce. The Grey Friars’ Chronicle tells us 
that, towards the close of 1547, all the 
churches in England were “new whytte 
lymed with the commandmentts wryttyne on 
the walles.”’ An entry in these accounts 
runs, “Item, payde to the paynters for 
wrytinge too hundrethe yerdes and xij after 
x" the yerde—viij" xvj* viij‘’”’ Another 
entry tells of twelve feet of new glass 
bought for the church to replace some 
destroyed in accordance with the Act of 
Parliament of 1549. Sometimes the windows 
from which glass had been removed were 
boarded up, as in the entry on p. 139. 
A long list is given of vestments and other 
goods appertaining to St. Martin’s, and 





details of almost all parts of the church. 
When Mary Tudor came to the throne the 
altars, &c., were restored, and the church 
received several gifts from her Majesty. 
The commandments on the church walls 
were obliterated, or, as the churchwardens 
comprehensively put it, ‘“‘Item, paide for 
wypeng the Scriptures owte of the churche, 
vjs. ij',” ¢.¢., about one-twentieth of what 
it had cost to paint them on the walls. 
When Elizabeth succeeded to the crown 
the process was reversed. There are com- 
munion tables for altars, and that the 
administration of the sacrament did not take 
place at the chancel steps is, as in the case of 
so many other parish records, shown by an 
extract from the vestry minutes of a later 
date, viz., the year 1608, when we read 
(Appendix D., p. 585), ‘‘ the Churchwardens 
shall take order [at the general com- 
munions at Easter], where the Pewes be 
long, to have every seacond pewe lefte 
emptie for the Minister to come the more 
conveniently.” The communicants, too, had 
‘“‘tokens,”’ as in the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland. There is a quaint entry under 
the year 1550, relative to Bishop Hooper : 
‘‘Ttem, payde for makynge cleyne of the 
churche after m" Hopper’s sermonds — 
iiij’.’ The crowded congregation had evi- 
dently left much dirt and dust from their 
boots. There are several entries respecting 
the ‘‘myndes,” or memorial services, held 
annually or monthly, as the case might be, 
for divers persons. 

Many public events pass before us in 
these pages, now with thanksgiving, ring- 
ing of bells, and torchlight processions, 
now with confession and tolling of bells. 
When ‘our late Soveraygn Lorde King 
henry theyght went to buryall,” ijs. was 
expended, and ijd. for bread and drink for 
the ringers. In 1566 prayers were offered 
in St. Martin’s ‘against the Turk” in 
Hungary and elsewhere. Services of 
humiliation were held in divers years be- 
cause of the prevalence of the plague. And 
just as in these days the bubonic plague is 
certified to have been spread by rats, so in 
the vestry minutes of 1593 it was agreed 
that Daniel Stocken of Westminster ‘‘should 
kill the dogges of this parishe,’”’ and be 
allowed twopence for the killing of each 
dog, as these animals were “ very apt cattell 
to carry the infection.” At the coming of 
the Spanish Armada we have an entry, 
‘‘Ttem, payd for ringinge at her ma“ goinge 
& comynge to & from y® Campe at Tilbury 
in Essex —ijs.”’ Similarly, there are 
rejoicings for the overthrow of the Turks at 
Lepanto, for Henry of Navarre’s victory at 
Ivry, for the victory of Essex and Ralegh 
at Cadiz in 1596, for the proclamation and 
coronation of James I., and on many 
other occasions. One of these deserves 
special mention. It has often been alleged 
that the warrant for the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots was smuggled through by 
Burghley with a number of less important 
papers that required Elizabeth’s signature. 
Whatever may have been the reluctance of 
the English queen to sign that document, 
the fact of its having been sent by her 
ministers could not have been kept secret. 
Mary was executed at Fotheringay on 
February 8th, 1586/7, and in the accounts 
of the churchwardens of St. Martin's for 
that very day we have the following, “Item, 





pd y® same day for ringiage after thexecu- 
tion of y° Queene of Scottes—xd.” 

There are entries relating to the various 
styles of burial at the church, some with the 
‘“‘oreat lights,” others with the “small 
lights’; some with the “‘ best cloth,” others 
with the ‘ worst cloth”; some with coffin 
and knell, others without. On most 
occasions there are payments for drinking, 
at one time for the churchwardens, at 
another for the ringers, at another 
on the accomplishment of some lease 
or agreement. The phrase is generally 
“to make drincke,” though no compul- 
sion appears to have been necessary. 
Various entries relate to the keeping in 
good order of the arms which each parish 
was bound by law to have in readiness, and 
which were often stored in the precincts of 
the church. In 1584 we have an item, 
“laid out for our dynner & them that went 
with us to Carrie Hilton, that preched 
heresie before y® Bishoppe of London— 
iijs. iijd.” In 1587 “ Father Fuller” was 
paid two shillings for “his quartridge in 
makinge cleane the east Church lane.” 
But space forbids the citing of many other 
payments, which the reader will find full of 
interest. 

The binding and paper of this volume 
are all that could be wished. Of the printing 
we may say the same, with one exception. 
All the varied contractions in these accounts 
are represented by an apostrophe. This 
looks clumsy, and is irritating to any one 
conversant with paleography. To any one 
not so conversant the contractions are 
puzzling. Type such as that employed in 
the publications of the Pipe Roll Society 
should have been used. In such a case as 
‘“‘x’pynmas” (p. 109) the apostrophe is 
put in the wrong place. Further, in the 
process of transcription an exception to 
exact copying might have been made by 
putting capital letters to the names of 
persons and places. This in many cases 
would greatly have helped the generai 
reader. 








The Isle of the Shamrock. By Clifton John- 
son. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tis is a book of considerable merit, con- 
taining not only much sound observation, 
but also pretty illustrations both taken 
and drawn by the author's camera and 
pencil. He has wandered about rather at 
random, mostly in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, and writes his impressions with 
freshness and candour. He is not learned 
in Irish affairs, and cites from inconsistent 
authorities when he turns aside from 
observation to history; but probably his 
ignorance is one cause of his remarkable 
fairness. He belongs to no party, and 
advocates no policy. The faults of both 
sides in the Church on lozal questions are 
plain to him. He sees the errors both of 
landlord and tenant, as well as the justice 
between them. He shows no predilection 
for either, except it be that all his studies 
are among the poor, and he seems a 
stranger to any comfortable residence or 
any cultivated society, either in town or 
country. Not a single visit did he make, 
either to a gentleman or a lady, except his 
pilgrimage to the home of Miss Barlow, and 
here he first studies the squalor of the 
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labourers’ houses in the neighbouring 
village, and consults the stationmaster and 
the charwoman concerning the merits of her 
books. We can infer from the mere 
externality of the description that the fair 
author did not vouchsafe him much atten- 
tion; nevertheless, it is her books that 
have coloured all his research, and her 
standpoint that has dominated all his 
observations. But if she was able to make 
poverty, and even squalor, pathetic and 
poetic, that gift she has not imparted 
to Mr. Johnson. He wearies us with 
perpetual reiteration of pigs and dunghills, 
and turf-smoke and rags, till we feel that 
the stranger will think all Ireland squalid, 
and the native will révolt against this 
ostentatious parading of the failings of his 
country. There is, too, a deeper fault in 
this insisting upon shabby externals, and it 
is a fault from which even Miss Barlow is 
not free. Many readers, especially of the 
comfortable and comfort-loving British type, 
will infer that this dwelling in hovels and 
in rags implies unhappiness; that poverty 
means misery, and that therefore the Irish 
poor deserve all possible commiseration. 
This vulgar judgment fails to grasp the 
situation. Happiness comes from within, 
not from without, and we are convinced 
that the Irish poor, with their quick sym- 
pathy and their elasticity of temper, are 
far happier, even when very poor, than the 
well-fed and better-clothed boor of Bucking- 
hamshire, with his miserable lack of ideas, 
and his vocabulary of perhaps 400 words. 
Moreover, our author has probably inferred 
extreme poverty from squalor, an inference 
which has misled most of the casual observers 
of Ireland, not to speak of the assumption 
of poverty before strangers, a part which 
the Irish act to perfection. 

When he goes into past events to explain 
the strained relations between landlord and 
tenant, he quotes Trench’s ‘ Realities of Irish 
Life,’ and the case of Mr. Adair and Glen- 
veagh, probably from A. M. Sullivan’s book. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the way 
in which he extracts the broad truth from 
these very partial witnesses. He will not 
condemn Mr. Adair for asserting his rights, 
even though he has evidently never heard 
the case stated for him, or the declarations 
in his favour of the local priests and 
neighbours at the time. 

Would that Irish history were generally 
studied with this admirable impartiality ! 
Even in the matter of dialect the author 
seldom goes astray, and that is indeed a rare 
virtue. They do not say Erin or exquishite 
(or exquisite either) in any part of Ireland, 
or wilcome, though the question, ‘Is it a pin 
or a pen?” which seems to him so silly in 
their reading-book, is necessary in many 
parts, not because the things, but because 
the names, might be confused. His other 
comments upon the reading- book, and indeed 
upon the whole arrangement of the national 
school he visited, are very amusing, and 
may well be recommended to the Oom- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland 
as a piece of independent criticism, un- 
biassed by theological considerations. For 
the children and their master he shows sym- 
pathy, but a sort of superficial journalistic 
sympathy, not untainted with that tinge 
of conscious superiority which American 
observers of poverty in Europe seldom 





fail to disclose. Hence it seems to us that 
he really failed to draw out the deeper 
elements of the Irish soul in his conver- 
sations with the peasants sitting at their 
hearths. You can get poetry and piety, 
and even philosophy, from these people, 
if you can reach them; but as we heard 
a very able observer of Irish society say: 
‘* There is no use in asking one Irishman to 
dine, unless you ask another to draw him 
out.” And so among the poor the visitor 
must know their often eccentric way of 
thinking before he can hope to pierce the 
surface of mere trivial politeness and over- 
ready assent to anything he asserts. Mr. 
Johnson should also have varied his experi- 
ences by visiting the poor of the North, 
amid the hills of Monaghan or Cavan, or the 
glens of Antrim. For there he could have 
studied how the Protestant poor—many of 
them pure Irish—and the Catholic poor— 
not afew of them Scotch and English con- 
verts—live together, and drink together, and 
fight together. But on the whole he has 
done very well; and if the reader will 
remember that his book pictures only one 
of the many Irelands that exist within the 
same island he will derive from it not only 
pleasure, but also profit. We cannot for- 
bear to quote in conclusion one passage to 
show the American gentleman’s attitude 
regarding Irish lake-fishing in the West :— 

‘*On one of these loughs a melancholy sports- 
man’s fishing-boat was beating back and forth 
through the frothy waters. It was astonishing, 
the amount of dreary hardship the gentry fisher- 
men would bear on the chance of getting a few 
trout and salmon. Yet the worse [it was] the 
better they liked it, and there had been a good 
deal of growling this year since the fishing 
season began because days of cloudsand chilling 
downpour had been too infrequent.” 


Poor Mr. Clifton Johnson! 





The Transit of Civilization. By Edward 
Eggleston. (New York, Appleton.) 
Mr. Eccteston has chosen a subject which 
is of equal interest to readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In his able but discursive 
book he undertakes to give an account of 
‘‘the mental furniture which the early 
English emigrants carried aboard ship with 
them”? when they set sail for the New 
World. This involves a statement of the 
normal condition of the English mind in 
the early seventeenth century, and implies 
‘‘a knowledge of what may be called the 
original investment from which has been 
developed Anglo-Saxon culture in America.” 
As Mr. Eggleston justly says, few attempts 
have been made to cover the exact ground 
which he has here traced out for his 
province—at any rate, few that at once 
make so widely popular an appeal, and are 
the outcome of so much out-of-the-way 
reading. Mr. Eggleston is familiar with 
the early literature and history of the 
American colonies, and has clearly taken 
pains to trace the European origin of their 
civilization. His learning is broad and 
generally trustworthy, though it would 
seem that he is not so familiar with older 
writers as he has made himself with the 
philosophers and theologians of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, otherwise he 
would not refer to Ovid’s well-known lines, 
Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus, 








as “a couplet of the time ” (the seventeenth 
century), nor talk of ‘‘ homocentric notions 
of the universe” when he obviously means 
‘‘anthropocentric,” nor invent such words 
as “babellian” and “ockumy.” Apart 
from these slips, we have nothing but 
praise for his work, which throws a novel 
and fascinating light upon the origins of 
civilization in the United States, besides 
recalling much that many of us have for- 
gotten in regard to the beliefs and cosmic 
theories of our not very remote ancestors. 

Mr. Eggleston says, very truly, that the 
“little corner” which he intended to 
investigate ‘‘ widened out into a part of all 
human history.’’ The culture of the seven- 
teenth century is particularly interesting to 
examine, because it represents the latest 
survival of old ways of thought and views 
of the world which have vanished so rapidly 
at the sunrise of science that we are now, in 
a sense, further from Shakspeare and Milton 
than they were from Plato and Aischylus. 
Without careful study we find it hard to 
realize how very different the world of the 
seventeenth century was from our own. In 
one respect—perhaps the most essential— 
there has indeed been little or no change. 
Systems may come and go, cosmogonies and 
theologies rise and set, but human nature is 
still true to itself; that is why we can read 
the plays of Euripides and find them ‘so 
very modern after all.” The contrast sug- 
gests some curious reflections as to the real 
importance of cosmogonies and theologies 
to workaday humanity, which can only be 
mentioned here in passing. Mr. Eggleston 
has wisely confined himself to the task of 
stating the outlook of the seventeenth cen- 
tury on other questions than those of the 
human mind and character. In these 
respects the world of those contemporaries 
of Shakspeare and Milton who colonized 
America is hard to realize, however one may 
grub among old and forgotten books, and Mr. 
Eggleston has done a public service in sup- 
plying a clear and vivid conspectus of it:— 

‘*Tts sun, moon, and planets were flames of 
fire without gravity, revolved about the earth 
by countless angels ; its God governed this one 
little world with mock majesty. Its heaven, 
its horrible hell of material fire blown by the 
mouth of God, its chained demons whose 
fetters might be loosed, its damnation of 
infants, were to be appreciated and expounded. 
The inhumanity of punishments and of sport 
in that day, the mixture made of religion and 
revenge—these and « hundred other things 
went to make up the traits of the century...... 
Eclipses, parhelia, comets, were danger-signals 
hung out in the heavens as warnings. Logic 
was the only implement for the discovery of 
truth. Observation was in its birth-throes. 
Medicines were recognized by signaturism : on 
this slender basis what a towering structure was 
built! Right and wrong were thought of only 
as the result of direct revelation ; they had not 
yet found standing room in the great theatre of 
natural knowledge. Until we understand these 
things, we write the history of the seventeenth 
century in vain. It is the last age which sought 
knowledge of physical things by deduction. 
The next century brought philosophy, and 
philosophy dawned into science.” 

It must be understood, of course, that 
Mr. Eggleston is writing of the average man 
of the time—the type of man, at least, who 
supplied the passengers to the Mayflower 
and her less famous companions. ‘‘ The 
emigrants had no considerable part in the 
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higher intellectual life of the age; the 
great artistic passions of Shakespeare and 
Milton touched them not at any point. 
Bacon’s contribution to the art of finding 
truth did not belong to them. Men may 
live in the same age without being intel- 
lectual contemporaries.”” He has devoted 
his book to explaining the ‘‘ mental outfit” 
of the average colonist, and the develop- 
ment which came to it on the rocky soil of 
New England or in the rich atmosphere of 
the Old Dominion, and this he has done 
remarkably well. His book is delightful 
reading, and there are few who will 
not admit that they have learnt something 
from its perusal. The first chapter deals 
generally with the ‘“‘mental outfit of the 
early colonists,” and shows very clearly 
how the terrible witch trials of Salem were 
the natural outcome of the Puritan theology 
and the scientific theories of the emigrants, 
reacting on the strange New World in 
which they found themselves. Everything 
was inverted. The angels who played 
so important a part in the mechanism of 
the European world, according to the cos- 
mogony which found its last and noblest 
expression in ‘Paradise Lost,’ became 
devils in America — partly perhaps, as 
Mr. Eggleston suggests, because, ‘far 
removed from the ostentatious conventions 
of the old civilization, the minds of the 
colonists could no longer form vivid pic- 
tures of heavenly retinues.” The second 
chapter is a ‘digression concerning 
medical notions at the period of settlement.”’ 
We do not remember any more clear and 
popular account of the famous doctrine 
of ‘‘signatures,” which has left so deep a 
mark on the nomenclature of our flowers. 
It is curious to learn that the colonists 
extended this doctrine at once to the new 
flora with which they came into contact. 

‘The wild woods were full of creatures whose 
value was written on each of them in the lan- 
guage of signatures, if the seeker for simples 
could only manage to decipher the label with 
which it had been considerately tagged at the 
creation...... The bark of the board-pine was 
naturally good for the skin; rosin gathered on 
the bark was used for outward application ; 
turpentine procured by incisions was ‘ excellent 
to heal wounds and cuts.’ Even cosmetic 
applications were probably suggested in the 
same way: green pine cones having a cor- 
rugated surface were good to remove wrinkles 
from the face ; water distilled from them was 
‘laid on with cloths.’ The familiar kidney bean, 
first known to Europeans in the gardens of the 
American savages, was ‘good to strengthen the 
kidneys,’ as anybody might know at sight. The 
signature might be ‘internal’ as well as 
‘external,’ and very opposite deductions were 
sometimes made. The French thought that the 
mottled eggs of the American turkey bred 
leprosy, but the English colonists thought that 
the similar eggs of the turkey buzzard were able 
to ‘restore decayed nature exceedingly.’” 

This doctrine of signatures, of course, is 
simply that which lies at the root of the 
greater part of magic—the belief that a 
likeness between two things, or even between 
two names, betokens a subtle connexion 
between their properties. It was the same 
turn of mind which held that a bean 
shaped like a kidney must have a helpful 
effect on that organ, and that a witch could 
malevolently affect a man by mishandling a 
wax doll made in his image and superscribed 
with his name. It is not an unnatural 





belief, and still affects our actions to a 
greater extent than we readily recognize. The 
third chapter deals with the American lan- 
guage and literature. Wecannot criticize it 
at length, but it is sound and full of interest- 
ing things. The evolution of the bewildering 
number of American dialects is ably dis- 
cussed, and there is an account of the early 
literary possessions of the settlers which will 
be new to most readers. We note that 
Shakspeare is only once mentioned as 
occurring in an American library before the 
end of the seventeenth century. The dis- 
covery of an American variant of the ballad 
of ‘ Young Beichan,’ adapted to the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, is most inter- 
esting, and seems to have been unknown to 
Prof. Child. The remaining chapters, on 
‘Conduct,’ ‘Education,’ and ‘Land and 
Labour,’ are full of research pleasantly 
expounded, and the book is altogether one 
of the most readable and suggestive contri- 
butions that we have seen to the history of 
the development of that ‘‘ American type” 
the appearance and success of which seemed 
to Jim Pinkerton the most important factor 
in the future of the world. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dri and I. By Irving Bacheller. (Grant 
Richards.) 

Tue successful author of ‘Eben Holden’ is 
sure to find willing readers. In choosing 
the year 1812 for the period of ‘ D’ri and I’ 
he had, no doubt, an eye to the taste for 
semi-historical romance which seems still 
unsatisfied in America. It is a pity that he 
could not once more draw the details of his 
story from his own delightful store of 
experience, but he has done the next best 
thing by reproducing tales told to him by 
those whose fathers took part in the 
interesting exploits of war in the neigh- 
bourhood of the St. Lawrence. Some of 
the events seem hardly real; they may be 
authentic, but they are not made to seem 
so. The story is not very closely put 
together; it is a series of incidents con- 
nected by the fact that the same persons 
are concerned in them, and by a slight 
love story; but the real interest lies in the 
author’s power of vivid description of trail 
and forest road, lake and river. Although 
one notices some not unnatural satisfaction 
in the accounts of fighting in which the 
British got the worst of it, there is no sign 
of ill-feeling, and one gladly acknowledges 
the author’s fairness, and even his courteous 
appreciation of the individual British officers 
who are put on the scene. 


Farden Ha’. By Joanna E. Wood. 
& Blackett.) 


Tuts is a Scotch story, not of the Kailyard 
school, but, in description at all events, 
more after the manner of Mr. Douglas’s 
book ‘The House with the Green Shutters.’ 
It is a gloomy story of life in a country vil- 
lage on the outskirts of a mining district, 
and the picture it presents is distinct. The 
author’s style is vigorous, and she is able to 
make the reader share something of her 
own strenuous interest, but she can hardly 
hope to make many converts to her theory 
of morality in regard to a man’s honour. 
The question she puts is, What should be a 
man’s attitude towards his friend who leads 
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his wife astray and has a child by her? 
How should he treat his wife, his friend, 
and the child? Suffer in silence, and go on 
as if nothing had happened, seems to be the 
answer. This theory of life stated plainly 
is certainly droll, but there is nothing comic 
in the intensity with which it is urged, 
The truth is that, though the author has 
undoubted power, she is wanting in humour, 
Like a good many modern Scotch people of 
the better educated classes, she delights in 
omens and eerie fatalism, but she misses the 
solid good sense which fortunately goes 
along with all this in most cases. It must 
be said, too, that she is not yet mistress of 
her craft. She elaborates irrelevant matter, 
and is too fond of wandering into general 
reflections. Still, she appeals to educated 
readers, and is in a great measure equal to 
her task. 


Don or Devil? By William Westall. 
(Pearson.) 

Ir seems a pity that Mr. Westall, 
an excellent constructor of plots, should 
give himself up to a tale of adventure and 
fighting in which it seems to matter 
nothing what the plot is so long as the 
adventures are desperate and the fighting 
ghastly. A dash of love is easily thrown 
in, but the reader takes it lightly, as the 
persons concerned do, in the midst of so 
much fighting by sea and land. The story 
is told by an English officer, who, after 
serving in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
went to help the Venezuelan Government 
against the Spaniards. 


Concerning some Fools and their Folly. By 

Newton Sandars. (Sands & Co.) 
Two husbands—both clergymen—are repre- 
sented as foolish enough to have attempted the 
impossibility of moulding a woman against 
her will. Almost every man in the story 
has in some way spoilt a woman’s life; but 
the writer is totally unconscious of the fact 
that in unfortunate marriages there are 
apt to be faults on both sides. Such was 
indubitably the case with the two in ques- 
tion. Kitty, ‘‘a Dresden-china figure” of 
an actress, marries (apparently for no other 
reason than that her sister is going to 
America) a poor curate, and goes to live with 
him and his mother (a creation of some 
force), with whom she leads a cat-and-dog 
life. She declines anything in the shape of 
parish work, refuses even to go to church, 
and flaunts her unorthodoxy wherever she 
goes. In the end she runs away to her 
actress-sister in London, who refuses to give 
her up to her husband and tells him that 
personally she thinks marriage a mistake, 
adding uncomplimentary remarks about his 
cloth. As for Therése (so accented), the 
wife of Cyprian Grey, the rector, she washed 
her hands entirely of all parochial work, 
devoting her chief attention to French 
novels, so itis not surprising that her levity 
worried the poor parish priest. After his 
sudden death, however, she seems to have 
had some glimmerings of her faults. Newton 
Sandars, instead of indulging in shallow 
philosophizing, should attend to her grammar 
and spelling. If she would study the 
elements of composition she might yet write 
a good novel, for she has an eye for 
character and a knowledge of some aspects 
of rural life. 
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The Romance of an Emergency. By Mrs. G.8. 
Reaney. (Drane.) 

Two wealthy maiden ladies, terrified at the 
prospect of losing a valued cunfidential 
servant, decide on binding him to them- 
selves for ever by an offer of marriage, the 
selection between them being left to his 
choice. Such are the ‘‘emergency” and 
the ‘“‘romance” of Mrs. Reaney’s title. 
Unfortunately, she forthwith abandons this 
rather promising opening to depict the for- 
tunes of a draper’s assistant, whose career 
is intended to demonstrate the unimpeach- 
able principle that a tradesman may be also 
a gentleman. Here again is an interesting 
situation; but, instead of a real picture 
of life behind the counter, we have a mali- 
cious accusation of forgery, an unjust con- 
viction, and an escape from prison, all so 
clumsily managed that they are not even 
melodramatic. The language of the story is 
like its plot, awkward and slipshod. 


La Chesnardicre. Par Léon de Tinseau. 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

M. ve TrysEav has often given us good 
novels, and the one before us is of his best. 
The skein is tangled, the catastrophe violent, 
but well managed, so that the happy ending 
is not flat. The characters are well marked, 
and the good people, a priest and a girl 
heroine, at least as interesting as the bad. 








THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Spooner’s Bishop Butler (Methuen 
& Co.) is the latest addition to the ‘‘ Teachers 
of Religion ’’ series. The materials for a life 
of Butler arefew, since he was a thinker rather 
than a man of action, and there was nothing 
eventful in his career as an ecclesiastic. The 
life is sketched in the first chapter of this 
book, and there is an interesting and useful 
description of the bishop’s times. Mr. Spooner 
says in the preface that one of the objects of 
his work is 
“to view Butler in his historical setting,—to see 
him in the light of the times in which he lived, the 
questions with which his thoughts were occupied, 
— in which he bore so leading a 

art”; 

and it may be admitted at once that this 
object has been realized. The second chapter, 
‘Moral Practice and Moral Theory in Eng- 
Jand in the First Half of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ is, like the first, an excellent in- 
troduction to a study of Butler’s contribu- 
tions to English thought. The analysis of the 
‘Sermons ’ and of the ‘ Analogy’ is made with 
understanding, and lucidly presented. When, 
however, Mr. Spooner appears as a critic his 
words are certainly not always convincing. 
Dealing with the sermon on the ‘ Forgiveness 
of Injuries,’ and especially with the question 
‘how far, if at all, it is justifiable to nourish 
revenge,’’ he says :— 

“The question was both more practical and more 
difficult to answer in an age when readiness to 
avenge any insult, real or imaginary, was supposed 
to be a part of manliness...... and when to speak 
even of the possibility of the forgiveness of injuries 
was stigmatized as mere rant.” 

Having made this statement, he proceeds in 
mild fashion to criticize Butler’s treatment of 
the subject, adding :— 

“He might have appealed with m 

does to the sintediin which peeing tow rege 
forgiveness exercised, not weakly or insincerely 
but genuinely and nobly, to a repentant and 
contrite enemy.” 
What, it may be suggested, would have been 
the value of such an appeal in an age when 
forgiveness was not admired, but was stigma- 
tized as mere ‘‘rant’’? In an examination of 
Butler’s teaching regarding conscience, Mr. 
Spooner refers to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s view, 





“that conscience represents nothing more than the 
aggregate of those principles and maxims which 
the unconscious lessons of experience and the 
working of evolution have taught men in general, 
or rather, particular races of mankind, to regard 
as necessary to the health, weil-being, or permanence 
of society,” 

and goes on to ask why he should feel obliged 
to listen to the promptings of a conscience 
thus evolved. The admission is made :— 

“If you believe the evolution of society to be 

itself the work of a Divine power or principle, 
you read back into conscience some of the elements 
of which your account of its origin has otherwise 
emptied it.” 
Mr. Spooner would evidently reject the fine 
saying that ‘‘conscience is the product of 
manifold whippings.’’ His criticism of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen begs the whole question. Has 
the definition emptied conscience of any of 
its elements? And what is the nature or 
character of the conscience to which Mr. 
Spooner would be obliged to listen ? 


Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament. By Frederic G. Kenyon. 
(Maemillan & Co.)—We doubt whether Mr. 
Kenyon has consulted his reputation in pre- 
paring this book. He occupies a foremost 
place among paleeographers, he has edited 
recently-discovered MSS. of classical writers 
with remarkable skill, and he has unrivalled 
opportunities of prosecuting original work in 
the decipherment of papyri and the constitu- 
tion of texts. But in this production he is to 
a very large extent a mere compiler. He 
furnishes abridgments of accounts of MSS. 
which he has not examined. He describes 
translations of the New Testament in lan- 
guages which he has not mastered. And he 
narrates the solutions of problems into which 
he has not himself gone with thoroughness. 
“‘Tt is not the office,’ he says, ‘‘ of a hand- 
book such as this to advance any new solution 
or to aspire to make any noteworthy addition 
to textual theory.’’? Even in the portion in 
which he is one of the highest authorities 
he is repeating to a large extent what he 
has already said in his ‘Paleography of 
Greek Papyri,’ though here he makes fresh 
and exceedingly interesting additions to our 
knowledge of the nature of New Testament 
MSS. Thus he brings out the important 
circumstance that ‘‘no complete copy of the 
New Testament in a single volume could exist 
during the papyrus period,’’ and that it was 
not till the fourth century that such copies 
appeared. Another fact which he adduces is 
of great importance in the paleeography of the 
New Testament. There is no dated uncial 
MS. of the fourth century, but paleeographers 
have assigned two of the uncials to that period. 
What were their reasons? First, paleeographers 
were supposed to act by a kind of instinct, and 
second, they observed the constructions of the 
various letters in later MSS., taking note of all 
the hooks and turns of each and the direction 
of the writing, and they imagined that they 
could trace a development in these, so 
that they could with some certainty regard 
the uncials which they attributed to the 
fourth century as the starting-point of this 
evolution. Mr, Kenyon’s knowledge of papyri 
puts serious difficulties in the way of this 
method of settling dates. He tells us that ‘‘the 
vellum manuscripts of the fourth century 
recall rather the best hands of the first 
century, which have a strong claim to be 
regarded as the finest specimens of calligraphy 
in the whole papyrus period.’’ If we were to 
follow the old palgeographical rules, these 
uncials ought to be pronounced as belong- 
ing to the first century, but there is evi- 
dence of a decided nature that they cannot 
have been written earlier than the fourth. 
Mr. Kenyon’s occupation with other work is 
probably the reason why his references to 
investigations are sometimes imperfect. To 
take one instance out of several. He refers to 





Mr. Burkitt’s proposal to understand Augus- 
tine’s Itala as being the Vulgate, and he 
says in regard to it: ‘‘ Mr. Burkitt’s theory 
has not as yet met with either acceptance 
or rejection...... but the case in its favour 
appears strong.’’ But the fact is that no 
sooner was the theory propounded than 
objections were taken to it, and Wordsworth 
and White in their epilogues to the first 
volume of the Vulgate, published 1898, have 
adduced convincing reasons why it must be 
rejected. Notwithstanding the defects we 
have mentioned, the handbook deserves high 
praise. It is on the whole accurate, and 
states clearly and concisely what ought to be 
set down in such a book. Some of the 
chapters are interesting and _ suggestive, 
especially the one noticed already on the 
autographs of the New Testament, and the 
last in the book, which states and explains 
the textual problem with great lucidity and 
skill. 

The Earliest Gospel, by Dr. Allan Menzies 
(Maemillan), is an edition of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, with an introduction, 
a Greek text, an English translation, a full 
historical commentary, and a few exegetical 
notes. It is the work of a scholar with com- 
petent knowledge of the subject and of the 
difficulties which it presents, who moves easily 
over the ground. The translation occasionally 
brings out the meaning of the Greek with 
fresh force; but the desire to break down the 
barrier to understanding which familiarity 
with words erects is allowed free play, not 
always to the advantage of the understanding, 
and sometimes leads the writer to adopt ex- 
pressions which are not worthy of the subject, 
e.g., “‘he charged them not to advertise 
him,’’ Pilate ‘‘ made Joseph a present of the 
body.’’ Amid such questionable novelties it 
is strange to find the translation ‘ offend ’’ 
preserved. In the introduction the synoptic 
problem is well stated, though the treatment 
of subsidiary questions is not always con- 
vineing ; and in the commentary there is much 
that is fresh and interesting in the mode of 
presentation if not in the matter itself. But 
the introduction and the commentary are 
marred by a mode of statement which hints at 
conclusions and opinions beyond and other 
than those which are actually expressed. The 
writer, it is true, declares himself free from 
dogmatic prepossession, and avows his belief 
that ‘‘the face of Jesus, as he actually was 
and spoke,...... has been to a large extent 
hidden from us by the theology we have 
inherited ’’-—the theology in question being 
apparently the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
So it is the picture of a man gradually growing 
conscious of a mission, ‘‘ arriving at’’ belief 
in his own Messiahship, that is given in this 
Gospel, though ‘‘the desire to elevate the 
person of the Saviour ’’ may also be detected. 
The word ‘‘ miracle’”’ is ‘‘ quite inappropriate 
to describe the ‘powers’ Jesus is here 
described as accomplishing.’”’ The Trans- 
figuration is symbolic; it is ‘‘to the eyes of 
his most intimate friends he puts on heavenly 
radianee.’’ Expressions like these are, no 
doubt, significant enough. But what is to be 
said when we read, for instance, that when 
Jesus fed the multitude ‘it was a feeding of 
the spirit as well as of the body, and they all 
felt satisfied, though the quantity of food was 
so small which he distributed among them’? 
Are we to understand that all the thousands 
had food for the body or not? No commentary 
on the Gospels can be regarded as satisfactory 
which raises questions like this in such a 
form as suggests a negative answer, but veils 
the negation by an ambiguous phrase. 


Roman Law and History in the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. Septimus Buss, LL.B. 
(Rivingtons.)—The subject which Mr. Buss 
treats in this volume deserves the attention 
of all who read the New Testament. Through- 
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out the Gospels and the Acts continual refer- 
ence is made to personages that play a part in 
history, to Roman officials, and to legal 
customs. Mr. Buss has examined carefully 
all the passages containing such references, 
has furnished information regarding them con- 
tained in heathen writers, and, wherever neces- 
sary, he has added clear explanations. He 
deserves high praise for his diligence and for 
the lucid and interesting manner in which he 
has worked out his materials. But his book 
presents a problem. It looks as if it, or at 
least copious notes for it, had been written 
thirty years ago, and as if he had simply 
added references which had occurred in the 
course of his reading since that time. One 
instance will explain what is meant. In Book I. 
chapter ii. Mr. Buss discusses the taxing 
of Cyrenius. He bases his exposition on a 
dissertation of A. W. Zumpt, published in 
1869, which then attracted much attention. 
In the course of this exposition Mr. Buss 
states that ‘‘Tholuck, Hales, Wieseler, 
Mommsen, Kitto, Farrar, and many more 
uphold the absolute historical veracity of 
S. Luke, either in respect of the birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem or of the census taken by 
Cyrenius at the same time.’’ It is puz- 
zling to conjecture from what source Mr. 
Buss can have taken this reference to 
Mommsen. The great historian has gone 
minutely into the question in his second edi- 
tion of the ‘ Res Gestze Divi Augusti,’ and his 
examination has completely superseded the 
treatise of Zumpt as an authority. The fol- 
lowing words occur among his remarks: ‘‘ Eum 
censum Lucas suo errore ad orbem terrarum 
extendit, cum vere pertinuerit ad Syriam pro- 
vinciam solam; item errore 1.5 posuit hee 
evenisse év Tails ipepars ‘Hpwdov trod BactAéws 
zs lovdaias, eum Herodes excesserit a. 750 
vere.’’ Then follows a sentence which we com- 
mend to the notice of Mr. Buss, and which 
ends with the assertion that those who are 
‘rerum gnari’’ ‘‘statuent Lucam in rerum 
memoria tradenda Josephum male compilasse 
et vera falsis miscuisse.’’ In facet, Mr. Buss 
seems to have neglected Mommsen and other 
eminent writers, for his book shows no trace 
of his having read Mommsen’s article on the 
‘Rechtsverhiiltnisse des Apostels Paulus,’ or 
of his being acquainted with any of the more 
recent works. Part of Mr. Buss’s book is con- 
cerned with the criminal procedure of the 
Romans. He prefacesit with a short reference 
to the sources of information, and the only 
modern authors whom he mentions are Lord 
Mackenzie and Laboulaye (1845). He seems 
to know nothing of modern German books on 
the subject and to ignore altogether Momm- 
sen’s ‘Rémisches Strafrecht,’ though it was 
published in 1899, and would have suggested 
several corrections, 


Notes introductory to the Study of the 
Clementine Recognitions : a Course of Lectures. 
By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The editor of this work says in 
regard to it, ‘‘This book contains the notes 
made by Dr. Hort for a course of Lectures 
which he delivered in Cambridge as Hulsean 
Professor in the October Term, 1884.’’ There 
is no indication that Dr. Hort ever revised 
these notes or endeavoured to bring the litera- 
ture of the subject up to date, It is plain 
also that the work must be regarded as a 
fragment. Only a few pages are devoted to 
an exposition of the doctrine of the Recogni- 
tions, and the last paragraph begins thus :— 

“‘T have now mentioned the chief heads of what is 
really a very large subject. Any notice of such 
points as these can give only an unsatisfactory 
impression of what is to be found in the discourses 
and discussions themselves. But to pursue it 


properly it would be necessary to enter much more 
fully into the doctrine of the Ilomilies than our 
limits of time would possibly allow.” 

The work is thus almost exclusively an intro- 
duction to the study of the Clementine litera- 





ture. Itfurnishes an enumeration and descrip- 
tion of the various writings which constitute 
this literature and of the MSS. and editions 
of these productions. Dr. Hort then discusses 
the passages in ancient writers which refer to 
them, with the desire to discover something 
in regard to the date and the doctrinal position 
of the author or authors. And he further 
examines the documents themselves to see if 
they can yield any light. These investigations 
are conducted with the thoroughness, im- 
partiality, and love of truth which charac- 
terized Dr. Hort, but do not attain to satis- 
factory results. The materials on which he 
had to work are inadequate to form a basis 
for conclusions approaching to certainty. 
Accordingly, Dr. Hort’s solution is hardly 
anything more than mere conjecture. It is 
that an ingenious Helxaite may have fabri- 
cated the story not much “‘ before or after the 
year 200.’’ The editor, Dr. J. O. F. Murray, 
has done his work well. The printing is 
accurate. Gaps have been discreetly filled up 
within brackets. And in regard to what Dr. 
Hort regarded as the principal testimonium 
for the date, he has pointed out that the 
extract was, as is suggested by Prof. Robin- 
son, in all probability not made by Origen, but 
by Gregory and Basil. 

Regnum Dei (Methuen & Co.), the Bampton 
Lectures for 1901, by Principal Robertson, 
deals with the idea of the Kingdom of God in 
the history of Christian thought. The subject 
is of the widest interest, since the idea of a 
divine kingdom has affected thinkers, legis- 
lators, and ecclesiastical statesmen; and 
though this book by its limits is a sketch 
rather than an exhaustive treatise, it is made 
by one who understands the subject. The 
distance in time between the Hebrew prophets 
Amos and Isaiah, with their conception of the 
kingdom, and Ritschl, with his theory of the 
relation of the Church to the kingdom, 
indicates the extent of the sketch. Careful 
attention is given to the teaching of Jesus 
and to the words of the New Testament 
writers, and a lecture is devoted to the 
Kingdom of God in Augustine, and especially 
to the ‘De Civitate Dei,’ with its influence 
on medizevalism. Principal Robertson shows 
historical insight, calm and charitable judg- 
ment, and extensive reading, yet there are 
many inaccurate details throughout the 
volume. In ‘Earlier Middle Ages,’ a division 
of one of the chapters, there is the sentence, 
‘*His dangerous rival was Berengar, whom an 
imperial settlement (952) had left with the 
title and power of King of Italy.’’ There was 
no imperial settlement. Otto, the German 
king, compelled Berengar to become the 
vassal of the East Frankish crown. Again, to 
take another example of inaccurate detail, it 
is said, ‘‘ Twice John appealed to the Saxon 
emperor for aid, and the second appeal 
brought Otto in person (961).’’ Otto was not 
crowned emperor until 962, as Principal 
Robertson narrates in another sentence. In 
the same chapter it is stated that ‘‘the 
Crescentii set up Silvester III. to supersede 
Benedict; but the latter sells the papacy to 
Gregory VI., and then recovers it by force.’’ 
After the sale of the papacy the Tusculan 
nobles brought back Benedict, but he did not 
recover the papacy, as he was simply one of 
three claimants. Principal Robertson says, 
“*Tn 1046 Henry III. found three rival popes 
in the field,’’ and adds, ‘* A council at Sutri 
deposed them all...... a German was set up as 
Clement III.’’ The facts are that Gregory 
deposed himself, as a true pope could not be 
deposed, while Silvester was pronounced a 
usurper and degraded from holy orders, and 
Benedict either resigned or was deposed, if 
deposition it was, at a Roman synod. 
Clement II., not Clement III., was set up. 
These quotdtions illustrate inaccuracies to be 
found in the book, and yet as a whole it is an 
excellent historical discourse. 





The Man Christ Jesus: a Life of Christ. By 
W. J. Dawson. (Grant Richards.)—This is a 
handsome volume, adorned with photogravures 
of pictures of old masters illustrating scenes 


in the life of Christ. They suffer inevitably 
from great reduction in size, and also show 
signs of the process of repair through which 
the originals have gone; but they are all 
beautiful in spiritand interesting additions to 
the book. The writer’s first intention was to 
write ‘‘ a life of Christ from the sole point of 
view of its human grace and efficiency’’; but 
the story passed out of his hands and wrote 
itself as the life of one who altogether tran- 
scended the limits of the human. The 
result ‘is a life of Christ which is inspired 
by warm appreciation of the beauty of 
the portrait of Jesus which is given in the 
Gospels. The historical circumstances and 
setting of the life are adequately explained, 
and sound principles of interpretation are 
followed for the most part with regard to the 
miracles and the parables, though the writer 
seems to wish to explain away some of the 
miracles. There are a few slips, as when 
Nicodemus is said to have begged the body of 
Christ for burial, and Antioch in Syria is 
spoken of as the scene of what occurred at 
Pisidian Antioch; and no competent judge 
would accept ‘‘ the academic subtlety of the 
semi-Hellenist philosophy ’’ as a true estimate 
of the character of the discourses of the 
fourth Gospel. And the language is marred 
occasionally by the overuse of sounding 
Latinisms and phrases such as “like we 
are.’”’ The author writes all through in 
a fervid style, but the sympathetic reader 
will be carried along through page after 
page of description and exposition, not with- 
out reference to the contrasts offered by many 
established principles and social conventions 
of to-day. 


Tetracuangelium Sanctum juxta simplicem 

syrorum versionem ad fidem codicum, massoree, 
editionum denuo recognitum: latinam supel- 
lectilem quam conquisiverat P. KE. Pusey auvit, 
digessit. Edidit G. H. Gwilliam, 8.T.B. 
Aecedunt capitulorum notatio, concordiarum 
tabule, translatio Latina, Annotationes. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This fine publica- 
tion will be welcomed with genuine pleasure 
by scholars in England and many other 
countries. Even those who have at times felt 
disposed to grumble at the difference of 
critical opinion which exists between the 
editor and themselves are likely to be willingly 
silenced by the appeal of so excellently edited 
a volume. As indicated in the title, the 
present work originated with Philip Edward 
Pusey, son of the famous Oxford Tractarian 
who for a long period occupied the post of 
Professor of Hebrew in his university. The 
object of the younger Pusey’s researches was 
to discover how far the traditional text of 
the Syriac New Testament, first published by 
Widmanstadt in 1555, might be considered to 
represent the version used by the ancient and 
undivided Syrian Church. A design like 
this involves an amount of labour which only 
those who have themselves been engaged in 
similar work can appreciate. On Mr. Pusey’s 
death his careful collations were continued by 
Mr. Gwilliam, to whose most conscientious 
and most painstaking additional labours we 
owe this excellent volume. The result of 
these prolonged investigations is considered 
by the editor highly satisfactory. ‘‘ We have 
found,’’ he says, 
“that the text of the Editio Princeps of 1555 is 
almost identical with that current at the time when 
our MSS. were written. We can demonstrate that 
the Peshitto Version of the Gospels has not been 
corrupted in later time; but on the contrary, that 
whatever variations it exhibits from the Greek, 
date from a most remote antiquity. Our authorities 
are products of both the great schools of Syriac 
Christianity, while our most ancient copies connect 
our readings with those of the undivided Syriac 
Church.” 
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Mr. Gwilliam’s conclusions are, therefore, so 
far on a line with those of all other critical 
investigators who have given their mind to 
this subject. Such a result was predicted as 
long ago as 1887 by the late Prof. W. Wright, 
and the following statement of the French 
Orientalist M. Rubens Duval is as precise as 
anything can be :— 

*“*Comme ce fut le cas pour l’Ancien Testament, 

le texte de la Peschitto du Nouveau Testament était 
définitivement constitué i la fin du V® siécle, au 
moment de la scission qui se produisit entre les 
Syriens occidentaux et les Syriens orientaux. On 
ne trouve pas de différence entre les textes recus 
dans les deux communautés.” 
But the problem as to the relation between 
the Curetonian text of the Gospels and that of 
the Peshitto remains exactly where it was 
before, nor is any fresh light thrown on the 
origin of Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron’ and similar 
matters. We are also where we were before as 
regards the burning textual questions which 
have been provoked by the critical methods of 
Westeott and Hort and a number of other 
scholars. The traditional text of the Syriac 
Gospels which has been in our hands fora series 
of centuries is beyond a doubt substantially 
the same as that used by the Syrian Christians 
at the end of the fifth century, but as to the 
revisions of the text that may have taken place 
at various periods before the Syrians were 
divided into Nestorians and Jacobites, the 
texts of MSS. which at the earliest date from 
about A.D. 500 cannot be expected to tell us 
anything. And this being so, it remains as 
hazardous as ever to base definite and final 
conclusions on the Greek text underlying the 
Syriac version. The value of the labours under- 
taken by Mr. Pusey and Mr. Gwilliam lies 
therefore mainly in the production of an excel- 
lent and trustworthy traditional text of the 
Syriac Gospels as used by both branches of 
Syrian Christianity since the end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the sixth century. The present 
edition will, for all critical purposes, super- 
sede all previously published texts, and the 
Latin translation which accompanies it will 
render the work useful to textual critics who 
are unacquainted with Syriac. Many favour- 
able remarks might be made on the anno- 
tations and the ancient harmony of the Gospels 
which is here published in full for the first 
time, though we cannot assure readers that 
absolute freedom from errors of one kind or 
another has been attained. But in setting 
out to write a notice of the work we deter- 
mined to fix our attention on the central 
question of its critical value; and having 
stated our conclusion, we need only express a 
hope that the rest of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment may one day appear before us in a form 
similar to this edition of the Gospels. 








ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 1625-1678 : 
her Family and Friends. By Charlotte Fell 
Smith. (Longmans & Co.) —Mary Rich, 
Countess of Warwick. By Mary E. Palgrave. 
(Dent & Co.)—The publication within a few 
days of each other of two excellent biographies 
of the same saintly, but by no means very 
remarkable lady serves to show that a literary 
Clearing-house is badly needed. Both volumes 
are well illustrated, Miss Smith’s in particular 
having some beautiful reproductions, notably 
of the portrait of Mary’s father-in-law, the 
second Earl of Warwick, now at Holkham, and 
of a beautiful miniature of her little son. In 
the search for portraits and pictures of Leighs 
Priory, their heroine’s Essex home, it seems 
strange that the two authors should have 
missed each other’s track, and it is regrettable 
that the second in the field did not withdraw. 
Miss Smith could have given, and evidently 
felt tempted to write, an elaborate biography 
of Mary’s father, the first Lord Boyle, Earl of 
Cork, who landed in Ireland in 1588 with fine 





clothes on his back, but next to nothing in his 
purse. Of the means by which he made his 
way and founded his great line she has 
supplied a spirited, though perhaps too 
flattering a sketch as part of the story of 
Lady Warwick’s earlier years. In unravel- 
ling the difficult story of his relations 
with Wallop and Wentworth in Ireland 
she would have found a theme worthy of 
her powers. Miss Palgrave betrays a desire 
to write a life of Mary’s sister Katherine, 
Lady Ranelagh, and she would certainly have 
had scope there; Miss Smith’s article on 
Mary Rich in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ might have warned her not to 
intrude on that ground. But a “saintly life”’ 
was needed for Mr. Horton’s series of ‘‘ Saintly 
Lives,’’ and she has not spared pains, though as 
a contribution to history her book is inferior to 
her rival’s. Both authors have found more 
interest in the stirring tale of a great family’s 
thoroughly secular history than in the pious 
expressions of one of its less distinguished 
members. ‘‘Old Cork could beget nothing 
foolish,’’ and he begat fifteen children, three 
only dying in childhood. Of these ‘‘ Robin,” as 
Mary affectionately calls the great chemist 
and physicist who helped to found the Royal 
Society, alone deserves to stand by the side 
of his father; but Lord Burlington, Lord 
Shannon, Lord Orrery, Lady Ranelagh, the 
Countess of Guildford, and the saintly 
Mary were his’ brothers and _ sisters, 
and make together a remarkable group. 
Miss Smith’s book in particular cannot be 
overlooked by any one interested in the 
history of the Cromwellian period and 
the Restoration, for she uses Lady Warwick 
mainly as a peg on which to hang the family 
history of those who happened to cross her 
path, and they were many. Miss Smith and 
Miss Palgrave are both agreed that Lady 
Warwick must not be judged by the out- 
pourings of her diary, which represent her as 
a most wretched victim to religious melan- 
choly, relieved all too rarely by an occasional 
‘‘ousto’’ of the Divine grace : to her family and 
friends, perhaps to all except her diary, she 
was a happy and lovable woman. Her portrait, 
plain, homely, plump, and cheerful, greatly 
belies her if mysticism of a gloomy type was 
really part of her nature. Even her ‘‘ spiritual 
father,’’ Dr. Walker, who perhaps taught her 
the art of religious diary-writing, likens her 
to a ‘spiritual stove of which you feel the 
warmth and do not see the fire.’? Mary 
Rich was but one of several spiritual stoves 
placed in or not far off Charles II.’s Court; 
not all, however, did their work so well as 
she; from her the Court gallants could stand 
chiding, and even came back for more. What 
it cost her to administer rebuke we can gather 
from her comment on one who talked so ill 
‘“¢ag nothing out of hell could have done”’: 
‘*T did all I could to keep him from it, did 
show my dislike at it, and was enabled to own 
religion.’’ The diary was a fine vent to pent- 
up feelings, the result often of continual 
patient attendance on that irascible invalid 
her husband. She probably modelled her diary 
on a pattern, as she did her ‘Occasional 
Meditations’ on the lessons taught by the 
commonest natural objects. Miss Smith finds 
that the ‘ Meditations’ were directly modelled 
on Joseph Hall’s book of the same name. ‘As 
a neighbour she was so kind and courteous, it 
advanced the rent of adjacent houses to be 
situated near her’’; and that housekeeping, 
rather than meditation, was what she really 
cared for comes out in many a naive con- 
fession: ‘* The Duchess of York being resolved 
to invite herself to sup at my house within 
two or three days, I was full of care how to 
entertain her, and could not compose my 
thoughts.’’ ‘‘ Dulness’’ in meditation was her 
continual lamentation; it was the accidia for 
which the monks of an earlier time knew no 
cure. Nowadays it is called boredom. 
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We are surprised that so accomplished a 
student of family history as Miss Smith should 
be guilty of stating that the Barringtons 
‘“*ean be traced to one Adam de Barenton 
who was baptised, it is said, by St. Augus- 
tine.’’ She finds the Boyles ‘‘ seated at Pixeley 
Court’’ in the time of Edward the Confessor ; 
Miss Palgrave shows likewise that Domesday 
Book, though cited by, is sealed toher. Both 
ladies have tripped in handling ‘old style’’ 
dates. Miss Palgrave makes Mary’s mother 
die before her last child was born, and Miss 
Smith makes the poor lady bear children with 
a rapidity to which even she was unequal. 
Both authors accept their heroine’s somewhat 
hesitating statements on the date of her birth- 
day. The father’s record—naming day, date, 
and hour—is so explicit that it seems prefer- 
able. The child’s precocity is in any case 
astonishing, and rendered more possible if a 
year be added to her age. In her account of 
the wooing of Mary, ‘‘two hours’ passionate 
discourse,’’ with her adored lover on his knees 
by her bedside, Miss Smith quotes the sentence: 
“Thus we parted, after I had given away 
myself to him, and if I had not done so that 
night, I had been, by my father’s separating 
us, kept from doing it, at least for a long 
time.’’ Miss Palgrave omits the passage 
from her ‘‘ saintly life,’’? but both authors are 
convinced that Mary had no cause for the 
bitter self-accusations of her later life. We 
doubt, however, if such words written in the 
seventeenth century can bear an innocent 
meaning. The father’s consent that Mary 
should ‘‘ suddenly ’’ be married to her lover 
was reluctantly obtained; the marriage was 
secret, to his great annoyance, and Mary 
never ceased bitterly to repent its circum- 
stances. She was but fifteen or sixteen at the 


time. 


Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. By 
Ethelred L. Taunton. (Lane.) — Father 
Tatmton’s ‘English Black Monks’ and his 
‘History of the Jesuits in England’ have 
earned for him a certain reputation as a man 
of some learning and wide reading, sure of 
the attention of a section of the public. It is 
disappointing to find that his latest issue 
shows a lamentable falling-off. There is room 
for a biography of Wolsey, and we opened a 
book that proposes to treat of Wolsey as an 
ecclesiastic rather than as a statesman in 
the expectation that something had been 
done to make more accessible to English 
readers the mass of learning that has been 
accumulated (chiefly by the Germans) since 
Brewer wrote. What scope there is for 
inquiry had been shown by Dr. Gairdner in 
his article on Wolsey for the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and in his articles 
on Henry’s divorce in the English Historical 
Review, where, in 1896-7, he made known the 
importance of the new matter published by 
Dr. Stephan Ehses in his ‘Rémische Doku- 
mente’ (1893). ‘‘ The history of the so-called 
divorce,’ says Father Taunton, ‘‘has never 
yet been adequately written,’ and with that 
promising opening he settles down to tell us 
that for him Brewer is the last word. Hasty 
workmanship, slovenly thinking, and careless 
writing are manifested throughout the book, 
which is redeemed only by one merit, its 
admirable and well-chosen illustrations. The 
index is a work of delightful naiveté. ‘‘ Bare 
Truth a Virtue, 2’’; ‘‘ Characters, fascinat- 
ing, 1’’; ‘‘Do and don’t, 98”; ‘** Falsehood 
expelled by truth, 99’’; ‘‘Ignoramce the root 
of mischief, 98, 99,’’ are entries which look 
as if they had been made by some one who 
wanted to poke fun at Father Taunton. But 
as summaries in the same style are given 
prominence in the headings to chapters—for 
example, ‘‘ Reformation, a bad-sounding word,” 
‘Two ways of reforming—Don’t and do ’’—it 
seems possible that the index is the work of 


the author himself. 
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The Marquis d’Argenson and Richard II. 
By Reginald Rankin. (Longmans & Co.)—A 
personal interest attaches to the historical 
work of the young Oxford men who left 
their studies to fight the Boers, and it is no 
doubt upon this that the publishers have 
depended in issuing two historical essays 
written by the author of ‘A Subaltern’s 
Letters to his Wife.’ The two essays are 
connected solely by the and of the title; the 
first, on the philosopher who was Louis XV.’s 
minister, is conjoined with the second, on 
the causes of Richard II.’s fall, for no obvious 
reason, unless it be that both owe their origin 
to college ‘‘set-subjects.’’ Perhaps few whoare 
interested in eighteenth-century France feel a 
profound interest in fourteenth-century Eng- 
land, but both essays are eminently readable. 
They are written in aneasy and pleasant style, 
they are very level in merit, and both deserve 
to be treated rather as expanded magazine 
articles than as contributions to learning. 
D’Argenson’s ‘Memoirs’ are, of course, 
crammed with good things, and Mr. Rankin 
sets out the feast tastefully and attrac- 
tively. His light historical writing is, as a 
rule, what light historical writing often is not 
—accurate; and this accuracy proves him 
to be at home in very different periods, so 
far as general reading and a good memory 
can make the historian at home. There is 
a tendency to modernize the point of view, 
and also to diffuseness and repetition, to 
oceasional carelessness of expression and 
mixing of metaphor. Mr. Rankin writes almost 
too readily, and if he intends to devote 
himself to history it is to be hoped that he 
will use his good and ample equipment in a 
scientific way. The story of Richard II.’s fall 
tells over again in many words what has been 
told as well in fewer, and we doubt whether 
either the well-fed general reader or the 
hungry student of history will go away 
satisfied. The dish is not appetizing enough 
for the ‘‘ general,’’ and the scholar repines at 
meeting the same old stories when there is so 
much that is unknown to tell. Why must we 
have the old tale of Richard II.’s extravagant 
household—a tale the truth of which has been 
denied—when the facts from which to judge the 
truth of the story or of the denial are still 
unprinted? From the Wardrobe Accounts we 
night gather something precise to enable us to 
compare Richard’s personal expenditure with 
that of his predecessors. The author’s 
references to manuscript sources seem to 
show that he is a reader of manuscript. But 
to refer to the manuscript of the ‘Speculum 
Regis Edwardi’ has been for some years, 


happily, a work of supererogation, since 
it has been edited. Nor is it by any 


means certain that Simon Islip wrote that 
document, as is here stated by Mr. Rankin. 
Less than our author’s usual accuracy is 
shown in the statement that Richard II.’s 
mother drove John of Gaunt from Court, and 
prevented his ‘‘good intentions’? from 
receiving sufficient trial. They had had 
abundant trial, and Joan was the means of a 
reconciliation, not of a quarrel. We fully 
expect to hear more of Mr. Rankin, either as 
an historical teacher or as a writer. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Historical 
Tracts, 1561-1800. By Stuart J. Reid. 
(Privately printed.)—The Peter Redpath col- 
lection of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
historical tracts, of which McGill University, 
Montreal, is the happy possessor, has been 
made a still more valuable gift by Mrs. 
Redpath’s generous addition of a catalogue. 
It was Sir John Bramston (1611-1700) who 
formed the nucleus of the collection, which is 
strongest on the political side, and the whole 
is now bound in 582 volumes. Although the 
catalogue is clearly not the work of a trained 
bibliographer, Mr. Reid has performed his 
task with zeal and industry. His method, 





however, leaves much to be desired. The 
books have been bound up, as a rule, according 
to the date of publication when this is known, 
but sometimes according to subject. Thus 
Mary Queen of Scots’ letters, printed in 1726, 
are put under 1587. For this Mr. Reid may 
not be responsible, but for the extraordinary 
omission of all publishers’ or printers’ im- 
prints and of all descriptions of size he must 
surely be answerable. With an arrangement 
and omissions of this sort it becomes hard to 
use or to check the catalogue. Notes to titles 
are appended, giving a brief biography of the 
author; when the name is familiar this seems 
superfluous, but when the name is less familiar 
the note is often omitted, although the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ might have sup- 
plied materials. This would not matter much 
were it not for the fact that the only index 
provided is an index to these haphazard 
annotations. This makes the catalogue of little 
use as a work of reference. If a student 
happen to know the date of publication of the 
work he seeks, he may possibly find it, by 
looking through allthe titles of tracts printed 
in that year; other clue to its place in the col- 
lection there is none. There is an occasional 
note to the number of the edition, but as the 
numbering of editions was not the practice of 
the early printers, an attempt to describe an 
old book in this way is wholly unscientific. 
Repeated reference to a work styled ‘ Wood’s 
Athenoxon’ betrays weakness. Mr. Reid 
has worked hard to identify the authors 
of anonymous tracts, and, since his experi- 
ence in this line is not great, his labours are 
worthy of all praise, but many further identi- 
fications could be added. 





e 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Messrs. SmitH, Evper & Co. publish, with 
the note ‘‘ All copies supplied through George 
Newnes, L‘,’’ Dr. Conan Doyle’s The War in 
South Africa, its Cause and Conduct, intended 
for the conversion of foreigners and the defence 
of the character of the British soldier. In 
our criticisms of all the books on the war we 
have frequently complained that there is some 
evidence to show that, in spite of much heroism, 
the British private soldier of to-day does not 
fight so well on the average as did the British 
soldier of the time of Albuera. He stands 
comparison with the German, but not with the 
Japanese linesman, whose conspicuous courage 
on every occasion is the great military fact of 
the moment. The crossing of the fire-swept 
zones on two occasions at Tientsin showed 
the Japanese easily first in total disregard 
of death. Next came the British sailors and 
the Americans, then the Germans, French, 
and Sikhs, and last, by a long way, the 
Russians. But, on the other hand, we have 
tried to note the fact that the humanity of the 
British officer and private in South Africa has 
been admirable, and that the treatment of 
women has been as good as that displayed in 
1870 by the Prussians in France, than which 
no higher praise can be given. The British 
heroes of the storm of Badajos were, unfor- 
tunately, the men of the sack of Badajos of 
the following days. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. perform a national 
service in republishing The Report of the Earl 
of Durham. The Canadian settlement has so 
close a bearing on any future settlement in 
South Africa that it was essential that Lord 
Durham’s Report on Canada, which was out 
of print, should be easily obtained. The 
introductory note is excellent, but unsigned. 


Mr. C. F. Keary has broken new ground in 
the volume of fantasies entitled ’Twixt Dog 
and Wolf (Brimley Johnson). ‘ Elizabeth,’ the 
longest, is a tale of diablerie and enchant- 
ment—a vanishing castle, a witch, unearthly 
hounds and hunters, the screech-owl that was 
once wicked Hilda, a snake that comes and 











goes on the devil’s errand with a piece of 
gold in its mouth, and much more to the same 
purpose—a good story of its kind, but the 
effect is marred by a certain incoherence and 
want of grip in the telling. We have nothing 
but praise for ‘The Four Students’ of Paris, 
who jocularly enter into a mystic compact on 
Christmas Eve, 1787, scratching a pentacle 
on the floor with a rusty iron nail, exchanging 
drops of blood pricked from their arms, and 
shouting a sonorous invocation to the spirits, 
Ja, Pa, Asmodai, Aleph, Beleph, Adonai, &c. 
What happens in consequence is by no means 
jocular; the young men leave their garret in 
the Rue Pot-de-Fer, and pass under the shadow 
of the guillotine. This is a fantasy of flesh 
and blood, in every sense, and is far superior, 
we think, to the somewhat conventional super- 
naturalism and the ingenious, but slightly 
morbid allegories which form the staple of the 
book. Mr. Keary’s writing is nearly always 
distinguished, alike in the choice of words and 
in their arrangement; if he does not entirely 
satisfy us, we must look deeper. The truth 
seems to be that his imagination, fine as it is, 
is not powerful enough to produce a clear and 
harmonious impression of vraisemblance when 
it seeks to create a world for itself; its ideas 
are imperfectly realized, and the reader, 
though charmed and interested, feels a vague 
disappointment, which he cannot immediately 
account for. Mr. Keary has alveady shown 
that he is capable of excellent work, and in 
some respects this volume is equal to anything 
he has done. But he has aimed too hitgh and 
in the wrong direction. Dreams, after all, 
are none the worse for being founded on fact. 


Napoleon’s Letters to Joséphine, 1796-1813, 
edited by Mr. H. F. Hall (Dent & Co.), is not 
a very valuable book. The editor does not, 
indeed, take the sentimental view of José- 
phine’s character which, wholly untenable 
in face of history, is still occasionally to 
be met with in modern writers. He thinks 
that Bonaparte was not at first acquainted 
with her life. This view is, however, incon- 
sistent with Bonaparte’s own statements in 
letters from Egypt and on his return to 
those who met him before he had seen her. 
We are inclined to doubt if Mr. Hall has 
thoroughly studied the light thrown on Bona- 
parte by the ‘‘ suppressed volume ’’ of ‘The 
Correspondence’ on which he so greatly 
relies. The reader will remember that Prince 
Napoleon excluded the letters thought by the 
last emperor to be unfit for publication—that 
is, those damaging to the family—and that 
such as were not destroyed by Napoleon III. 
or carried off were published by the present 
Republic. M. Masson, who is much quoted, 
receives help from the stores of family 
tradition, of which Princess Mathilde is 
virtually the last guardian. It would be 
difficult for M. Masson with propriety to go 
beyond a certain point in his revelations. The 
‘suppressed volume ”’ is sufficient for history, 
but it is all-essential, and it is misleading to 
quote the puff of the original correspondence 
in the letter of the commission to the emperor. 
Their book is only thoroughly ‘‘ fruitful’’ if 
supplemented by the latest volume, and 
history can only be grateful to the commission 
for having failed to allow the destruction of 
all the letters which they did not publish. 
We do not think well of the volunteered 
opinions of Mr. Hall: for example, that 
Napoleon had a clear view of ‘‘the influence 
of sea power on history,’’ which, in fact, he 
frequently disregarded; or that the ‘‘dis- 
interested goodness’’ of Napoleon is ‘‘con- 
quering the world.’’ Our main criticism of 


this book is that while its title appears to 
cover the whole correspondence of Napoleon 
with Joséphine from 1796 to 1813, there is a 
complete omission of all letters between about 
February, 
indeed, the year 1800. 


1797, and Christmas, 1799, or, 
Now this was the 
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critical period. No doubt at the moment 
when Napoleon had determined to divorce 
moment 


Joséphine, she being at the same 
under an equal determination to divorce him, 
he did not write much to her; but his letters 
about her ought, at least, to have been alluded 
to in the notes, and in the account of the joint 
life, otherwise history is falsified. 


THe Atheneum is not only not a party 
paper, but avoids party politics altogether. 
The volume for 1901 of The Liberal Magazine, 
published by the Liberal Publication Depart- 
ment in Parliament Street, is a party publica- 
tion; nevertheless, it is so well edited (we 
believe by Mr. Birrell and Mr. Charles 
Geake) that it forms a valuable collection of 
documents and often contains original matter 
of importance. For example, a paper in the 
December number on the effect of recent 
judgments on Trades Unions, by a member of 
the talented family of Llewelyn Davies, is 
the best statement of the law on that disputed 
subject which can anywhere be found. 


Mr. Frowps has had the happy idea of 
reissuing his comprehensive series of ‘‘ British 
Anthologies’’ with portraits. The Shak- 
speare Anthology, in a red binding, which we 
prefer to the original green, gives now a good 
idea of the faces of Shakspeare, the Earl of 
Essex, Raleigh, Beaumont and _ Fletcher, 
Drummond and Wotton—a notable company. 
There are to be sixty-four portraits altogether, 
which will include all our notable poets from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. 


THE ‘* Bibelot’’ of Persian Love Songs (Gay 
& Bird) has an inviting appearance which 
makes the poverty of its contents all the more 
regrettable. It includes select passages freely 
rendered from the works of fifteen poets ; but 
if the editor desired to give Western readers 
some idea of the true spirit and essence of 
Persian poetry, he has not succeeded. As a 
rule these translations, while showing con- 
siderable facility, have no great literary 
value, and just enough flavour of the East to 
remind us of ‘Lalla Rookh.’ Although the 
English material for an anthology like this 
is far less ample than that which exists in 
German, and also less good, a compiler who 
knew where to look might furnish a volume 
of various and admirable verse without being 
either exquisitely critical or unduly lenient ; 
and he would certainly reject three-fourths of 
the specimens brought together in this ‘‘ Bibe- 
lot.’’ It is needless to cavil at the spelling 
of Oriental words in a book which does not 
profess to be scholarly. Pand-Namah, e.g., 
is written ‘‘ Perid-Namah,’’ and other names 
are not so easy to recognize. The brief bio- 
graphical notes by the editor are fairly 
accurate, as far as they go. 


In the course of the year’s use of Debrett’s 
House of Commons we have detected none of 
those errors of which at one time we used to have 
to complain, and we have found none in turning 
over the new issue. The volume is published 
as usual by Messrs. Dean & Son. 


WE have on our table An Autumn Tour in 
the United States and Canada, by A. Iredale 
(Torquay, Iredale),—Ruskin and the English 
Lakes, by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley (Glasgow, 
MacLehose),—The Cape and its Story, by the 
Author of ‘ Breaking the Record’ (Nelson),— 
The Fables of Orbilius, by A. D. Godley, 
Part I. (Arnold),—The Story of Architecture, 
by P. Leslie Waterhouse (Newnes),—A Text- 
Book of Zoology, by G. P. Mudge (Arnold),— 
University College of North Wales, Calendar 
for 1901-2 (Manchester, Cornish), — Use- 
Inheritance, by W. Kidd, M.D. (Black),— 
Failures of Vegetarianism, by E. H. Miles 
(Sonnenschein),—All About All of Us, by 
M. C. E. W. (Dent),—The Stone of Dunalter, 
a Tale of the ’45, by W. Robertson, M.D. 
(Gardner),—Joscelyn Cheshire, by S. B. 


by N. Covertside 


Vol. XXII. (Office of the Children’s Special 
Service Mission),—Golden Sunbeams, Vol. V. 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Boys’ and Girls’ Companion, 


M. Bell (Burleigh),—The Moon of Leaves, a 
Prairie Idyll, and other Poems, by Aristo 
(Watts & Co.),—Conriel and Olina: a Drama, 
by J. Fraser (Gardner),—Breviarium Bothanum 
sive Portiforium secundum Usum KEeclesic 
cujusdam in Scotia, printed from a MS. of 
the fifteenth century in the possession of John, 
Marquess of Bute, K.T, (Longmans),—Comfort 
for All, by F. Marshall (Burleigh),—Church 
Fasts and Festivals, by the Rev. E. Osborne 
and others (S.P.C.K.),—Lenten Discipline, by 
W. G. Mosse (S.P.C.K.),—The Agapé and the 
Eucharist in the Early Church, by J. F. 
Keating, D.D. (Methuen), — The Church 
Worker, Vol. XX. (C.E.S.S.1.),—The Church 
and the Prayer Book, by J. Dickenson 
(C.E.S.S.I.),—and Thoughts by the Way, by 
F. C, Woodhouse (S.P.C.K.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Hall (J.), Meditations and Vows, ed. C. Sayle, 12mo, 3/6 net. 
Hiller (H. Croft), Heresies; or, Agnostic Theism, Vol. 4, 7/6 
Jones (S.), England and the Holy See, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Mitchell (H. G.), The World before Abraham, according to 
Genesis I.-XI., cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Pernet (Father E.), Religious of the Augustinians of the 
Assumption, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Puech (A.), St. John Chrysostom, trans. by M. Partridge, 3/ 


Law. 
Slater (J. A.), The Commercial Law of England, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Shropshire Houses, Past and Present, illustrated by S. 
Leighton, M.P., 4to, 21/ net. 

Sturgis (R.), A Dictionary of Architecture and Building : 
Vol. 3, O-Z, 4to, 25/ net. 

Year’s Art, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Poetry and the Drama, 


Robinson (A. M. F.), Collected Poems, cr. 8vo, 7/6; 
University Song-Book, imp. 8vo, 4/6 net. 


History and Biography. 
Bain (R. N.), Peter I1I., Emperor of Russia, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
De Bernis (Cardinal), Memoirs and Letters, translated by 
kK. P. Wormeley, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 42/ net. 
ivans (J.), A Popular History of the Ancient Britons or 
the Welsh People, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Falkiner (C. L.), Studies in Irish History and Biography, 
8vo, 12/6 net. 
Hapgood (N.), George Washington, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux, cr. 8vo, 157 net. 
Sloane (W. M.), The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 


Little (Mrs. A.), The Land of the Blue Gown, 21/ net. 
Spender (A. E.), Two Winters in Norway, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Philology. 

Baron (I. R. N.), French Prose Composition, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, trans- 
lated by E. Robinson, 4to, sewed, 2/6 

Kinberg (J. G. H.), Nove Liter Asie Orientalis, 4to, 3/ 
Science. 

Everett (J. D.), Illustrations of the C.G.8. System of Units 
with Tables of Physical Constants, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Foster (H. A.), Electrical Engineer’s Pocket-Book, 12mo, 
leather, 21/ net. 

Hadley (H. E.), Practical Exercises in Magnetism and 
Electrizity, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Hiscox (G. D.), Compressed Air, roy. 8vo, 25; net. 

Keith (A.), Human Embryology and Morphology, roy. 8vo, 
126 net. 

Miles (K. H.), Failures of Vegetarianism, cr. 8vo, 3, 

Moore (N.), The Harveian Oration, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Shand (A. I ), Shooting, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Ballantyne (R. M.), Shifting Winds, cr. 8vo, 2/3 

Cobb (T.), Lady Gwendoline, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench, 8vo, 7/6 
Dinsmore (C. A.), The Teachings of Dante, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 32mo, limp, 4/6 

Forde (G. M.), A Goodly Heritage, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Kelson (G. M.). Tips by the Author of ‘The Salmon Fly,’ 
roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Kennedy (B.), A Sailor Tramp, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Laffan (Mrs. De C.), What Hector had to Say, ex. cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lindsay (H.), Judah Pyecroft, Puritan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mowbray (J. P.), The Making of a Country Home, 6/ net. 
Naylor (J. B.). The Sign of the Prophet, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rolt (H. A.). Grayling Fishing in South-Country Streams, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. ; 

Silberrad (U. L.), Princess Puck, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Whitaker’s Peerage, cr. 8vo, half-leather, 3/6 

Whiteway (A. R.), Recent Object-Lessons in Penal Science, 
8rd Series, cr. 8vo, 3/5 net. 

Winter (J. S.), A Matter of Sentiment, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Zola (E.), His Masterpiece (L’Ciuvre), edited by E. A. 





Kennedy (Gay & Bird),—The King’s Guide, 





(Simpkin), — Richard 
Halpin, by M. Robertson (Smith & Elder),— 
Our Own Magazine, edited by T. B. Bishop, 


Vol. for 1901 (C.E.S.8.I.),—Collected Poems, by 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Babelon (H.), Traité des Monnaies Grecques et Romaines ; 
Part 1, Théorie et Doctrine, Vol. 1, 30fr. 
Fournier-Sarlovéze: Artistes Oubliés, 20fr. 
Wit (P. de), Geigenzettel alter Meister vom 16 bis zur Mitte! 
des 19 Jahrb., 7m. 50. 
Bibliography. 
Lacroix (P.), Ma République, 60fr. 
History and Biography. 
Alombert (P. C.) et Colin (J.), La Campagne de 1805 en 
Allemagne, Vol. 1, 20fr. 
Journal d’un Officier de Turcos, 1870-1, 3fr. 50. 
Marcaggi (J. B.), La Genése de Napoléon, 7fr. 50. 
Pelloutier (F.), Histoire des Bourses du Travail, sfr. 50. 
Sauzey (Cap.), Les Allemands sous les Aigles Frangaises, 
1806-14, Vol. 1, 6fr. 
Séché (L ), Alfred de Vigny et son Temps, 7fr. 50. 
Soubies (A.) et Carette (K.), Les Républiques Parlementaires» 
6fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Antar (M.), Les Larbal, 3fr. 50. 
— (U.), Les Premiers Voyages Francais 4 la Chine, 
25fr. 
Science, 
Gerber (P. H.), Atlas der Krankheiten der Nase, 50m. 
Regaault (J.), Médecine et Pharmacie chez les Chinois et 
chez les Annamites, 12fr. 
General Literature. 
Machiels (R. de), L’Irrémédiable, 3fr. 50. 
Maél (P.), Le Secret d’un Ange, 3fr. 50. 
Prosbert (H.), Almodis en l’An Mil, 3fr. 50. 
Rosny (J. H.), Thérése Degaudy, 3fr. 50. 
Tréve (J.), Vain Amour, 3fr, 50. 











THE COLLEEN DONN.* 
Air—‘ The Colleen Donn.’ 
My Colleen donn of the dusky tresses, 
The dawn-red cheek, the glance of starry glow— 
’Tis little surely your fancy guesses 
How for your sake a grieving man I go! 

The livelong night care my heart ’s consuming, 
While you lie blooming with the rose of rest ; 
The bright day through, while you bless another, 

The sobs I smother in my lonesome breast. 


My Colleen donn of the dancing dimple, 
The low, sweet answers and the dream-lit eyes, 

How true I thought you, how fresh and simple, 
In every wish O how unworldly wise ! 

My Hope and Joy, there was that about you 
None dared to doubt you. Yet you’re gone, 

you ’re gone! 

My winter’s warmth and my summer shadow 

I’m but lost without you. my own Colleen donn! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








‘CHRONICLES OF THE BORGIAS.’ 


I senD a brief defence of certain matters 
considered in the review of this book. 

I do not agree that Alexander P.M. VI. 
made Cesare ‘‘ cardinal immediately upon his 
own aceession’’ (August 11th, 1492). He raised 
a Borgia (Giovanni Seniore) to the sacred 
purple at his first consistory (August 31st, 
1492), but not Cesare until the second con- 
sistory, thirteen months later (Septem- 
ber 20th, 1493). 

I fear I am convinced that ‘‘P.P.’’ stands 
for ‘Pater Patrum,”’ as I used it; and I am 
told on good authority that Papa also stands for 
the same, as well as for the Latin version of 
TOTTAS. 

I cannot deny that ‘‘ Dante knew better ’’ 
than to conceive of the blood ‘‘as stagnant 
in the flesh,’ for men of letters generally 
have known better than their contemporaries ; 
but, while thanking you for corroborating my 
correction of Creighton’s and Symonds’s mis- 
reading of Infessura and Raynaldus, I cannot 
help thinking that Borgian chirurgical practice 
bears out my assertion. 

I nowhere can find your ‘‘ Baptista Porta.’’ 
I took Messer Giambattista della Porta’s 
name from the British Museum Catalogue and 
his own title-pages, and both his dates from 
‘Chalmers A. Gen. Biog. Dict.’ It is a 
revelation to me to-day, and I quite see the 
consequence, to find another example of a 
Seot as Judas, Chalmers being contradicted 
by all his own authorities—Martin B., 
Tiraboschi, Ballart, and Saxe Chr. 

I see that I did not write of Alexander 
P.M. VI., ‘‘ As Pontifex Maximus, EARTHLY 
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VICAR OF JESUS CHRIST OUR sAviour, He 
merits reverent  gratitude.”’ I wrote 
‘‘admiration’’ (p. 299). The typography 
which you note indicates the third division of 
the chapter in accordance with the form of 
incoronation of a pope, ‘‘ Accipe tiaram tribus 
ecoronis ornatum et scias Te esse (A) Patrem 
principum et regum. (B) Rectorem orbis 
(pp. 241-248), (I‘) in terra Vicarium Salvatoris 
nostri Jesus Christi’’ (pp. 249-253). 

As for ‘‘ an affectation of profound research,’’ 
I explicitly said that, ‘‘curbed by’’ my 
“‘Jimitations,’’ I made ‘‘no pretensions to the 
discovery of new or striking facts.” 

F. B. Corvo. 








AUBREY DE VERE. 


Avr Curragh Chase, County Limerick, the 
home in which his happy life had been mostly 
spent, Aubrey de Vere on Monday passed 
peacefully away. Oflate he felt the weight of 
his accumalated years—they numbered eighty- 
eight—and for several seasons he had remitted 
the old May meetings with his friends in 
town, when his headquarters were at the 
Athenzeum Club and his evenings passed in 
the society of his many and always welcoming 
friends. Eventhe yearly visit to Wordsworth’s 
grave had been abandoned; just as, years 
before, the death of Newman had meant the 
discontinuance of an annual visit to Edgbaston. 


Even letter-writing became a burden to that | tude of Aubrey de Vere, thinking of every one 


| but himself and ‘‘ thinking of God,’’ was to for- 
| get—Aubrey de Vere. 


practised pen, and friends in London forbore 
to correspond when they noticed what pains 
and erasures the replies had cost the hand that 
faltered, the memory that failed. A very 
brief illness sufficed to extinguish that flicker- 
ing flame of life, and Aubrey de Vere, prede- 
ceasing his brother Sir Stephen de Vere, rids 
poetical anthologies of any future possible con- 
fusion between two Sir Aubreys, and shifts 
from his own shoulders at least, though that is 
all, the burden of being the survivor of two 
attached brothers, and of ending, with his 
death, the family line. 

Aubrey de Vere, more than any man of 
our time, ‘‘ lived by admiration.’’ His admira- 
tion of the poets took indeed a form that ap- 
proached to reverence, almost to devotion. He 
was faithful to the natural pieties in every 
particular; the scenes of his childhood were 
always dear to him; and he never withdrew 
his homage from those authors who, when he 
was young, had given him delight, and 
perhaps the very elevation that enabled him 
to leap higher. He was true to Mrs. Hemans, 
he was loyal to Scott, and would not abjure 
Byron, though he rather sympathetically, 
if also playfully, quoted the reply his 
father gave to the question whether Byron 
or Scott was greater, that they were both 
great poets, but Scott the greater because he 
was a good man. But Shelley (whom he and 
his sister, when in their teens, read and 
worshipped amid a still indifferent generation) 
and Coleridge and Wordsworth were his 
youth’s great delight. He was their high 
priest to the end, and certainly looked and 
sounded unearthly as he wandered with you 
by moonlight, or even in prosaic daytime, 
chanting from them the passages—enough to fill 
a biggish book—which he knew by heart. Later 
years brought him into touch with other poets, 
from Henry Taylor, Tennyson, Coventry Pat- 
more, and onwards to younger names, with 
at length a relaxing of the old ardour and the 
old grasp. Mr. William Watson’s work was, 
perhaps, the last to stir him _ beside 
** Wordsworth’s grave.’’ He had not caught 
on to Mr. Kipling, whose name was new to 
him when I chanced to mention it some four 
years ago. He would speak, he said, to the 
librarian at the Athenzeum Club as he had so 
often spoken of others, and fruitfully. He found, 
of course, in this case, that he was not the 
discoverer ; and the new poetic spirit, blowing 
where it listed, was so little in direct con- 








tinuity with the old that he was scarce able 
to say whence it came, or whither it tended. 
This was the man who had foreseen Shelley’s 
fame, and who had extorted from Wordsworth 
the admission that Tennyson’s ‘‘Of old sate 
Freedom on the heights ’’ was ‘‘ stately ’’; who 
had brought out his father’s ‘ Mary Tudor’ 
and gained from Gladstone and Manning the 
opinion that it was great drama, and whose 
filial piety and fidelity as a friend were torn 
in twain when Matthew Arnold said that Sir 
Aubrey’s was a far finer performance than 
Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary.’ This was he who, 
if he halved, as he said he did, his income by 
publishing his own poems, must have subdivided 
it again by distributing the poems of his 
friends—from Coventry Patmore’s ‘Odes’ to 
Sir Stephen de Vere’s translations from 
Horace. Who has not the presentation copies 
on his shelves—these and more besides? In 
his zeal to propagate the work of others he 
generously ignored his own. 
life, when he revisited, after an interval, his 
great friend Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the 
astronomer told a tale of his little boy, to 
whom he had said the night before: ‘‘ To- 
morrow Aubrey de Vere will be here: are you 
glad?’’ The boy mused, and then made 
answer remorsefully: ‘Thinking of Latin, 


I had forgotten Aubrey de Vere.’’ The words 
have a strange aptitude. The habitual atti- 


Not without pathos, 
therefore, was the moment when that recep- 
tiveness ceased, and with it the apostolate of 
diffusing the love and knowledge of living 
poets and their works. It was like Marl- 
borough’s playing ecards, and losing, in that 
narrow room at Blenheim: ‘‘ Every one can 
beat me now.”’ 

The poet who hailed others was _ himself 
nobly hailed. He has written many ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ but, with characteristic modesty— 
the term in all its senses applies to him 
and loses all affectation and sickliness in the 
association—he omitted some episodes that are 
now all the better worth recalling. Follow- 
ing ‘The Waldenses,’ published in 1842, came, 
in 1843, De Vere’s volume ‘The Search after 
Proserpine.’ In its pages Walter Savage 
Landor was quick to recognize that Greek 
spirit which revives so unexpectedly, at long 
intervals of time and space, in single intellects 
among alien nations; and in that moment of 
glad recognition the old poet addressed to the 
young one a poem which, in two of its lines, 
earries with it a little sense of loneliness 
to-day :— 

Make thy proud name still prouder for thy sons, 
Aubrey de Vere. 


And he adds :— 

Come, reascend with me the steps of Greece 

With firmer foot than mine....... 

Lead thou the way. I knewit once; my sight 

May miss old marks: lend me thy hand; press on! 

Sir Henry Taylor, whose ‘ Philip van Arte- 

velde’ Mr. de Vere never wearied of com- 
mending to a forgetful generation, and whose 





Once in early | 


| of which he gave an 


Later lyrical poems proved his supremacy, 
Lovely structures of song are the ‘Ode to a 
Daffodil’ and the ‘ Autumnal Ode.’ The daf- 
fodil is the ‘‘love-star of the unbelovéed 
March,”’ the ‘‘ sacristan whose gusty taper”’ 
inaugurates the year’s sublime solemnities; 
the flower to whom belongs 
A pathos drowned in later scents and songs. 

From the ‘ Autumnal Ode’ it is difficult to 
snatch a phrase without injury to its meaning 
as partof the poem’s purpose—the declaration 
of an immortality for man other than the 
‘* cyclic recreation ’’ which his master, Words- 
worth, contemplated with awe in sea and 
field and hill. In these poems and in the 
verses that commemorate the great Irish 
famine (to the alleviation of the miseries 
unstinted personal 
devotion) Aubrey de Vere bridges over 
a transitional period in English poetry, 
uniting an ancient stateliness with the 
impulse and penetration of a younger school. 


| His sonnets have less vigour and movement 


than his unfettered lyrics. But it is by his 
sonnets quoted in anthologies that he is best 


| known, and rather unjustly so; although now 


and again he has achieved a memorable 


| triumph, as in those fourteen lines of which the 
| first is 
and thinking of trouble, and thinking of God, | 


| 








| 


| 


wife was Aubrey de Vere’s brilliant and beloved | 


cousin, a daughter of the first Lord Monteagle, 
used to opine that Spenser, revisiting earth, 
would be delighted with Aubrey de Vere’s 
‘Infant Bridal,’ and elsewhere he exclaims :— 


No lesser light 
Than what was lit in Sidney’s spirit clear 
Or given to saintly Herbert to diffuse 
Now lives in thine, De Vere. 


Of the ‘Song’ in that early volume beginning 

When I was young I said to Sorrow, 

“* Come and I will play with thee,” 

Mr. Swinburne, a poet as diverse from Mr. 
de Vere in aim and mood as may well be 
imagined, has spoken as 
‘the one lyrical poem in our language not written 
by Shelley yet possible and even likely to be taken 
for Shelley’s by a perfect judge and faithful 
student of the supreme lyric poet of England,” 





For we the mighty mountain plains have trod. 

On his less essential dramatie works we need 
not here linger, except to name ‘ Alexander 
the Great’ and ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury.’ 
Instead of harking back, as bidden by Landor, 
to ancient Greece, he wrote in ‘St. Peter’s 
Chains’ rhymed polemics about modern Rome. 
Other works of his are ‘The Sisters,’ the 
‘ Legends of St. Patrick,’ the ‘ Legends of the 
Saxon Saints,’ ‘May Carols,’ ‘The Foray of 
Queen Meave,’ and ‘ Legends and Records of 
the Church and the Empire.’ In prose also he 
was a voluminous writer, publishing in 1848 
his ‘English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds,’ 
followed later by various other political tracts, 
and, in 1850, his ‘Picturesque Sketches of 
Greece and Turkey.’ Later years saw the 
issue of his ‘Essays chiefly on Poetry,’ his 


| ‘Hssays chiefly Literary and Ethical,’ and, 


finally, his ‘ Recollections,’ which in 1897 ex- 
cited a temperate interest likely to be renewed 
now that he is dead. He edited besides an 
anthology, ‘The Household Poetry Book ’— 
with notes that rank among the sanest and 
most judicious of their kind. In the memoirs 
of his time he takes a prominent and always 
an honoured place, especially notable being 
his contributions to the biographies of Sara 
Coleridge, Coventry Patmore, Lord Houghton, 
and Tennyson. Stored in his memory were 
many odds and ends of experience, valuable 
additions to the ana of his time; as when, for 
instanee, Carlyle, hearing of his intended 
submission to the Church of Rome, came to 
him with a warning :— 

‘““¢T have ridden over here to tell you not to do 
that thing. You were born free. Do not go into 
that hole. ‘But you used to tell me that the 


| Catholic Church was the only Christian body that 


was consistent and could defend her position.’ 
‘And so I say still,’ replied Carlyle, ‘ but the Church 
of England is much better notwithstanding, because 
her face is turned in the right direction.’”’ 
Personally, Aubrey de Vere was one of the 
most beloved of men. No one ever heard him 
say a bitter thing. He was not subtle, and 
perhaps the gentle raillery of some of his 
friends—men and women—left him baffled 
rather than enlightened in matters where they 
thought him—was it old-maidish? He pre- 
served through life the simplicity of a child in 
great things and small, even when, as in 


matters of publishing business, he fancied that 
he was shrewd, or when he declared that he 
thought he really would go into a monastery 
if he saw a lady smoke—the great friend in 
whom he thus unsuspectingly confided having 
only accidentally kept her cigarettes out of 
his sight. 


The Irish home of his father, and of 
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his two brothers in succession, Sir Vere de 
Vere and Sir Stephen de Vere, which was 
also his own, was described in old days by the 
then Sir Thomas Acland as having about it 
an air of monastic seclusion. But Aubrey de 
Vere was independent of environment; he 
carried his own clear atmosphere with him, 
and might be invoked as 
Anchorite, who didst dwell 
With all the world for cell. 
No medizeval recluse was less of the world 
than he, though in it, and in it with alert 
affections and keen interests. ‘‘ Poet and 
saint,’’ sings Cowley of Crashaw; and that 
‘hard and rarest union that can be’’ had 
its illustration in the life of Aubrey de Vere, 
to whom might now be addressed in spirit 
the words which Cowley said to Crashaw in 
heaven :— 
Thou need’st not make new songs, but say the old. 


W. M. 








Literary Gossip. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for February 
the late Mrs. Bronson contributes recollec- 
tions of ‘ Browning in Venice,’ while Mr. 
Henry James writes a prefatory note on the 
personality of Mrs. Bronson. Anthony Hope 
continues ‘The Intrusions of Peggy,’ and 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason ‘The Four Feathers.’ 
In verse Mr. Arthur Godley celebrates ‘ The 
Consolation of Mediocrity,’ and Mrs. May 
Byron writes in a more serious vein ‘ The 
Gifts.’ Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes on ‘ The 
Luxury of Doing Good.’ ‘The Case of 
Governor Eyre,’ by Mr. J. B. Atlay, is a 
piece of history recalled by his rezent death. 
There is the usual instalment of the 
‘Londoner’s Lozg-Book.’ Madame de 
Ladevéze contributes a sketch of peasant 
life in the Cévennes, under the title ‘La 
Doctoresse malgré Elle,’ while Prof. Beech- 
ing writes on ‘ The Sonnets of Shakespeare.’ 


In MMacmillan’s Magazine for February 
‘Princess Puck ’is concluded. To the same 
number Mr. A. G. Bradley contributes an 
article ‘On the Welsh Marches,’ full of 
antiquarian and historical reference; ‘Red 
Torches and White,’ by an anonymous 
writer, contrasts the influence of the modern 
literature of realism with that of books that 
treat of nature in the open air; and Mr. 
H. ©. Macdowall has a critical paper on 
Victor Hugo. ‘Did Napoleon mean to 
invade England ?’ is another of Mr. David 
Hannay’s studies of the great emperor ; 
‘National Games and the National Cha- 
racter’ compares the codes that govern 
athletics in America and England ; ‘ For the 
Honour of his Corps,’ by Mr. Hugh 
Clifford, is a grim story of fighting and 
carnage in the Boer war; and Mr. A. B. 
Paterson, in ‘The Stampede of the Black 
Range Cattle,’ gives a sketch of cattle- 
driving in the Back-blocks of Queensland. 

Mr. James Dove.as is writing the article 
on Mr. Swinburne for Messrs. Chambers’s 
‘ Cyclopeedia of English Literature.’ 

Mr. Henry Harianp’s new novel, which 
Mr. John Lane will shortly publish, is 
entitled ‘The Lady Paramount.’ 

LirERARY men appear to be realizing 
just now the wealth of picturesque possi- 
bilities which are offered them by the child- 
like people and beautiful scenery of Burma. 
A little book called ‘The Story of Burma’ 
has just been issued by Messrs. Horace 
Marshall, and a big book on the same sub- 
ject is being prepared by Mr. V. C. Scott 





O’Connor, of the Indian Civil Service. 
Mr. O'Connor is now at Oxford, where the 
resources of the Bodleian Library are at his 
service in the work of putting the finishing 
touches to his book. The illustrations of 
this work will themselves make it worthy 
of notice, for they will be from photographs 
taken by the author himself in every corner 
of Burma, and they embrace views which 
are rather outside the scope of the profes- 
sional photographer. Mr. Scott O’Connor 
should know his Burma better than most 
Englishmen; his opportunities have been 
exceptional. His book should be of propor- 
tionate value. 


Dr. Jusseranpd hopes to complete this 
season his ‘ Literary History of the English 
People. The Legation at Copenhagen 
gives him more leisure for literature than 
the French Foreign Office in Paris did. 


On March 25th will be published the 
first number of the Ancestor, an illustrated 
quarterly review of county and family 
history and of heraldry and antiquities. 
Without drawing a sharp line which 
excludes any branch of archeology, it is 
intended in the new quarterly to deal 
mainly with antiquities in what may be 
termed their personal relation. While the 
revival of interest in the study of family his- 
tory and heraldry is in the present day very 
marked, there is no organ in existence in 
which these subjects are treated with special 
knowledge. It is the aim of the Ancestor 
to supply this want and to make itself the 
central authority on subjects which in the 
past have suffered much at the hands of 
the smatterer and the charlatan. The size 
of-the review is to be a large royal octavo, 
and éach number will form a substantial 
volume with numerous illustrations. It 
will be edited by Mr. Oswald Barron. 
Among the contributors to the first number 
are the Earl of Malmesbury, Sir George 
Sitwell, the Lady Victoria Manners, Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte, Mr. W. A. Lindsay, 
K.C. (Windsor Herald), Mr. J. Horace 
Round, Mr. Guy Laking, Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, Mr. W. Paley Baildon, and 
Mr. W. H. B. Bird. Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. are the publishers. 


Tue February Blackwood contains an 
article by ‘‘ Linesman” on the battlefields 
of Natal, ‘Two Years After,’ and a further 
instalment of ‘On the Heels of De Wet.’ 
‘On a Branch Line,’ by Mr. C. Hanbury 
Williams, is an account of prairie life in the 
North-West during the winter months; and 
a prospector for gems in the waterless wastes 
of Australia describes the opal fields and 
the opal diggers. ‘Cross-Roads’ is a 
“little comedy” by Mr. Julian Sturgis, and 
‘The Home-Coming of Gunga Bishun’ an 
Indian story with a moral for theorists in 
native education. Other contributions are 
‘ Stringer Lawrence,’ ‘The Hour before the 
Dawn,’ a poem from South Africa; ‘Two 
Years under Field-Marshal Sir Donald 
Stewart,’ by General Chapman, O.B.; 
‘Musings without Method’; and ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Prospects.’ 

‘Lavinia’ and the ‘ Bonnet Conspirators ’ 
are continued in the February Zemple Bar, 
which also contains papers on ‘ The Persian 
at Home,’ by Mr. Wilfred Sparroy; 
‘Tennyson as a Sea Poet,’ by the Rev. 
H. C. T. Franklin; and ‘The Value of a 





Vote,’ with statistics showing the present 
inequali.ies in electoral representation, by 
Mr. Benjamin Taylor. Capt. Hattonlegh 
narrates a wild chase, with tragic results, 
made in pursuit of a beautiful Russian spy 
by a member of the Indian Staff Corps; 
and among other stories and papers there 
is a study of English peasants from an 
imaginative side not often visible, entitled 
‘At Prison Gates.’ 

‘THe Unpver-Secrerary’ is the title of 
Mr. Le Queux’s new novel which Messrs, 
Hutchinson have in the press. It is a story 
of modern politics, the scenes being laid in 
London and Surrey. February 11th is fixed 
as the date of publication. 

Pror. Hatt Grierry is not only writing 
a new life of Browning, but also editing a 
selection of his early poems and dramas. 
‘Men and Women,’ with illustrations, will 
form a later volume. The publishers are 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Dr. Ernst A. Kock, of the University of 
Lund, has at press for the Early English 
Text Society the Northern and Southern 
verse renderings of the ‘ Rule of St. Benet,’ 
with a reprint of the summary of the ‘ Rule’ 
issued by Caxton, a copy of which is among 
the rarities of the Cambridge University 
Library. 

Tue third edition of ‘The Heart of the 
Empire,’ a valuable collection of studies 
concerning modern city life in England, 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish 
immediately, is to take the form of a cheap 
half-crown book. Additions and alterations 
have been made to the volume since its 
issue, though substantially it remains the 
same. 


Mzssrs. MAcMILLAN are preparing a new 
issue of Mr. Bodley’s ‘France,’ which 
will contain the alterations made in the 
French edition published in Paris last 
summer. 

In Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s new issue 

of their ‘Book-Lover’s Leaflet,’ No. 125, 
there is offered a copy of that little-known 
and excessively rare book ‘The Experienc’d 
Fowler,’ by ‘J.8., Gent.,” 1697. A note to 
this entry (No. 1256) states that this book, 
which is described as ‘‘48mo,” is “‘ probably 
unique,” and that it is 
‘‘not mentioned by Lowndes, Hazlitt, nor any 
other bibliographer. Lowndes mentions an 
‘Experienced Fowler’ of 1697, but calls it an 
octavo ; as the above only measures 4$ by 2} 
inches it cannot for a moment be imagined to 
be the same book as that.” 
This statement requires some qualification. 
Lowndes (p. 827), it is true, describes the 
little volume as an octavo, which is an error ; 
but in the sale catalogue (J. Towneley, 
pt. i., 1814, lot 373) cited by Lowndes, the 
‘Experienced Fowler’ is included in the 
division of ‘‘Octavo et Infra,’”’ so that the 
two are identical. Towneley’s copy was in 
blue morocco, and sold for half a guinea. 

Messrs. Sornesy, Witkinson & HopcE 
will sell in March the library, consisting 
of modern books and works of reference, 
of Sir Walter Besant. Each volume contains 
one of the late novelist’s tasteful bookplates. 
At the same time will also be sold the auto- 
graph MSS. of most of Sir Walter’s works. 


Tux sale is announced by Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson of the library of another author, 
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who also made a special study of Lon- 
don—namely, Mr. C. W. Heckethorn, who 
died last week, and who wrote ‘ London 
Souvenirs,’ ‘The Secret Societies of all 
Ages,’ ‘Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ &c. Mr. 
Heckethorn was for many years the steward 
of Lady Otway’s property in Lambeth, and 
a writer of great industry, though not of 
great accuracy. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
Mr. C. J. Longman in the chair, the sum of 
106/, 8s. 4d. was voted for the relief of 
fifty-six members and widows of members. 

Tue Association of University Women 
Teachers held their annual meeting last 
Saturday, and were able to congratulate 
themselves on their steady growth and 
success during the last four years. In spite 
of a high standard of qualification the mem- 
bership is wellover 1,000, the increase during 
the past year being 258, and the financial 
position is satisfactory. The statistics in 
the report show a slight improvement in 
the salaries of assistant mistresses, also that 
the demand for science and modern lan- 
guage mistresses continues to exceed the 
supply. 

Tne Paris press would appear to be 
passing through a period of transition. The 
quarrel between the two editors of the Figaro 
has resulted in the removal of both, and 
decay is stamped all over this once pro- 
sperous journal. It is not perhaps the first 
instance of a patient dying whilst the 
doctors were squabbling over a remedy. 
On the other hand, even the conservative 
Petit Journal has had to yield to the 
force of circumstances, and now appears, in 
common with Le Petit Parisien, Le Journal, 
the eho de Paris, and most of the other five- 
centime papers, in a six-page form. The 
‘petites annonces’ of Le Journal continue 
to be the envy and despair of its rivals. 

Tue Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris is 
to have a new public reading-room, capable 
of accommodating 300 people, and the 
excavations for this purpose are to be im- 
mediately commenced. It is not anticipated, 
however, that the new room will be open to 
the public until 1908, as it will involve 
extensive alteration in other respects to the 
present building. Perhaps by 1908 the 
authorities will be able to elaborate a scheme 
allowing readers to get in good time the 
books they ask for. 

Tne death in Paris is announced of 
Count Alphonse Bernard de Calonne, dib/io- 
thécaire - archiviste of the Agricultural 
Society of France, a man of wide culture 
and great literary activity. He was born 
at Béthune in 1818, and studied law in 
Paris, 1840-2. He was elected a member 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres in 1847, 
and his earlier books include ‘ Bérangére,’ 
‘Les Frais de la Guerre,’ and ‘De 
la Défense des Cotes en Angleterre.’ 
He was one of the earliest contributors 
to the Revue Contemporaine, founded in 
1852. It is stated that he was the Zimes 
correspondent at Paris during the war of 
1870. He was a versatile writer, chiefly 
on political subjects, but also on art and 
literary topics, and frequently contributed 
to the leading French reviews. 

Oskar HecKer lately discovered at 
Certaldo, according to the Munich <Allge- 





meine Zeitung, some relics of the library of 
Boccaccio, which was a considerable one for 
his period, though all traces of it had dis- 
appeared for four centuries. Hecker has 
succeeded in identifying several manuscripts 
formerly in Boccaccio’s possession. Some 
of these contain remarks in his own hand, 
while others are entirely written out by 
him. Hecker claims also to have found the 
originals of two of Boccaccio’s works. 


Pror. C. Szysoip, who has been at work 
for some time upon a catalogue of the 
valuable collection of Arabic MSS. in the 
University Library at Tiibingen, has dis- 
covered two important rarities. One is 
probably the oldest known manuscript of 
‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ and con- 
tains one narration not extant in any other 
collection. The other, ‘ The Book of Circles 
and Points,’ is a Druse manuscript, with 
cabbalistical figures expounding the peculiar 
religion of the Druses of the Lebanon. The 
text is imperfect, but Prof. Seybold believes 
that the gaps in it may be supplied from a 
manuscript which he found at Munich. He 
hopes to publish a translation of both these 
texts. 

THE Orientalische Literatur Zeitung reports 
that Bruno Violet, the Berlin scholar, has 
discovered at Damascus a fragment of the 
seventy-eighth Psalm in Greek and Arabic. 


One of the most eccentric of journalists 
has passed away in Dr. Baptist Sigl, the 
editor of Das Bayerische Vaterland, who died 
at Munich in his sixty-second year. He 
was notoriously untrustworthy in his views ; 
what he upheld one day he would probably 
attack the next, and many amusing stories 
are told of him. At the beginning of his 
career he acted as correspondent to a liberal 
and to a clerical paper, and attacked in the 
one the views he expressed in the other, 
until he betrayed himself by answering an 
article that had not been published. In 
1866 he went to the Austrian headquarters 
as correspondent for several of the best 
Bavarian papers, but his methods were not 
popular, as he wrote reports of brilliant 
Austrian victories and of Prussian reverses, 
He was sent to the Reichstag by the party 
of the peasants, with whom he was very 
popular for a time. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers the 
Laws and Customs of Wars by Land, being 
The Hague Convention, is now published in 
the Treaty Series, price 2}d., with a similar 
pamphlet on the adaptation to Maritime 
Warfare of the Principles of the Geneva 
Convention, price 2d. We also note the 
issue of the Sixty-seventh Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, for the year 1900, price 74d. 








SCIENCE 


— 


THE CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC - SCHOOL SCIENCE 
MASTERS, 


On the afternoon of Saturday last the 
masters engaged in teaching science at the 
public schools held their second conference in 
the rooms of the University of London, and a 
large and representative assembly was presided 
over by Prof. A. W. Riicker. He pointed out 


the advantages of such a meeting, which made it 
possible to obtain the collective opinion of 
science masters, whereas, say, in the Educational 
Section of the British Association one was only 





able to learn the views of the few persons who 
spoke at its meetings. They had also to con- 
sider the consultations which must follow 
between the Board of Education and the 
authorities of teaching establishments from the 
universities downwards, 

Mr. C. J. Gardiner, of Cheltenham, read the 
first paper, on ‘Science in the Army Examina- 
tions,’ and in criticizing the present syllabus 
said that while in some ways it was bad, in 
others it was good. He was not sure, however, 
whether those who had to prepare pupils for the 
examinations would care for sweeping changes. 
The vagueness of the syllabus of the compulsory 
subjects, ‘‘chemistry” and ‘‘heat,” might 
appear to give scope to the individuality of the 
teacher; but when it was found that the 
examiners continually confined themselves to the 
same points, italtered the case. Little attention 
had been given to the “metals,” for instance ; 
and but three questions at most out of ten, 
and sometimes only one, had been assigned to 
‘* heat,” while there was no practical examina- 
tion in this subject. A teacher, therefore, was 
tempted to give a boy a twopenny text-book on 
heat to read on the night before the examination, 
rather than to take him through a proper ex- 
perimental course. 

The following modifications in the syllabus 
were suggested in the same paper: Qualitative 
analysis in practical chemistry, though very 
useful, should be replaced by volumetric work, 
which is more so; the number of ‘‘ metals” 
should be limited ; and while more “physics ” 
should be introduced, specified parts of the 
subject ought to be chosen. 

A discussion followed, in which it was 
pointed outthat the committee on army examina- 
tions of 1893 had suggested that ‘‘ chemistry ” 
and ‘theat” should be taught at school, and 
that the rest of the scientific work should be 
done at the Royal Military Academy. Hence 
the inclusion of the subjects in the syllabus 
of the examination; but the Royal Military 
Academy, it was further said, had never carried 
out the second part of the recommendation, 
upon which the first, of course, depended. 
Several speakers argued that the whole syllabus 
should be thrown ‘‘into the melting-pot and 
recast.” Mr. Shenstone and Prof. Armstrong 
were among these. 

Dr. Kimmins, speaking from his experience 
of examination work under the London Tech- 
nical Education Board, said that it had been 
found possible to find examiners who would set 
‘*rational,” and not ‘‘ text-book” questions. 
Men, however, must be chosen who were 
interested in the subject, and who had been 
teachers. Here Prof. Armstrong rose again to 
say that examiners had been wrongly chosen 
from his (the professorial) class ; they should 
instead be schoolmasters. Mr. Jackson, of 
Woolwich, said he had found that candidates 
gave fictitious accounts of observations they 
were supposed to make in practical examina- 
tions, and they told him that they were 
taught to write down, as soon as they had 
found out that a substance was, say, ‘‘ zinc,” all 
the confirmatory tests for the metal. Mr. 
Eggar, of Eton, alluded to the advantages of a 
preliminary examination ; and Mr. Stallard, of 
Rugby, said that if alternative subjects were 
introduced they should be marked according to 
the same standard. 

Prof. Riicker, speaking of the necessity of 
having assistant examiners when large numbers 
of candidates were examined practically, asked 
the meeting to vote upon the advisability of 
allowing assistant examiners a larger share in 
the verdict. It was pointed out that at present 
in paper work the majority of the candidates in 
big examinations are passed by assistant 
examiners, the chief examiner dealing only 
with the most successful and doubtful ones. 
There were always, however, the papers to refer 
to in case of need, whereas the judgment of the 
assistant examiner in practical work would have 
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to be relied upon to a greater extent. The 
conference, however, unanimously decided that 
there was no objection whatever to assistant 
examiners having, as expressed above, a greater 
share in the verdict. 

The second communication was by Mr. M. D. 
Hill, of Eton, and dealt with ‘The Con- 
nexion between University Scholarships and 
School Work.’ The paper was read by 
Mr. C. E. Ashford, of Harrow. Mr. Hill had 
two objections to the present methods adopted 
by the universities in conducting scholarship 
examinations : (1) the fact that they encourage 
early specialization, and (2) their vagueness. 
Chemistry and physics or biology may be 
offered at Oxford (in the second case, at 
several colleges some knowledge of the two 
former sciences being required) ; in addition an 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek, one modern 
language, and elementary mathematics is 
expected. At Cambridge in science one or 
more subjects can be chosen from chemistry, 
physics, botany, zoology, physiology, and 
geology, a state of affairs still more conducive to 
early specialization. If this is to be avoided, 
Mr. Hill suggested that colleges should set com- 
pulsory papers in literature, mathematics, and 
science for all candidates. These might state 
their intention finally to read for honours in 
classics, modern languages, mathematics, or 
science, and take a more advanced paper 
in the subject selected. In this way school- 
masters might be led to recognize science as a 
necessary item in education. In such circum- 
stances all boys would have to learn science for 
four or five years, and the possibility of making 
science a life’s work would be opened to even 
the ablest boys. In one great public school, 
according to Mr. Hill at least, outside the army 
class it is only the intellectual refuse who are 
allowed to devote their energies to science. As 
for the standard expected by college authorities, 
Cambridge seems to make little difference in 
the papers from year to year. At Oxford, in 
biology at any rate, things are more chaotic. 
Candidates are expected to inform the college 
tutor of the work they have done, but it by no 
means always follows that there are any signs of 
such information in the paper they are set to do. 
On the contrary, they are often given an honour 
paper, and told to do what they can of it. This, 
Mr. Hill holds, is a disastrous custom, especially 
favourable to ‘‘ cramming ” and “‘ tip-giving.” 

It was urged in the discussion on this paper 
that Mr. Hill's strictures did not apply to all 
the colleges, and that the classical men set a 
high standard in classics which kept up that of 
science. Representatives from both universities 
spoke. Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Cambridge, said 
many of his colleagues would be glad to see the 
whole system of scholarship-giving altered, and 
the old system of awarding them to men who 
really needed them resorted to. A good deal was 
said of the way in which public-school boys de- 
spised the university work and apparatus. They 
were also described as ‘‘ staggering under text- 
books” the smell of which they never lost. 
From what Mr. Skinner, of Oxford, said it is 
evident that the advantages of natural history as 
a school subject, except in the case of special 
boys who take it up out of doors, are not under- 
stood. At the conference last year, it will be 
remembered, a great deal was said in favour of 
the subject. One objection to Mr. Hill’s scheme 
of examination is that many candidates, who do 
not come from public schools, have only had a 
scientific training, and to require literary subjects 
is unfair. One of the great objections to many 
scientific workers is their neglect of other branches 
of education and general culture. University 
authorities should expect some equipment from 
candidates of this sort, whether they come from 
public or technical schools, 

Mr. G. Stallard, of Rugby, distributed copies 
of the ‘Specialists’ Time-Table,’ drawn up for 
his school by Dr. Perceval. He further ex- 
plained it, and in answer to an attack by Mr. 





Fitzpatrick, who accused the conference of en- 
couraging specialization in bringing forward 
such a time-table, said that he did not uphold 
it, while others, including Mr. Latter, of Charter- 
house, maintained that it was entirely due to 
the action of the universities. 

Finally, a resolution was unanimously passed 
similar to the one sent to the Civil Service 
Commissioners last year, and ordered to be for- 
warded to the same authorities, that so long as 
a distinction is maintained between the written 
and practical examinations (for the army), the 
marks allotted to the two parts should be pub- 
lished. Further resolutions were carried that 
the science examinations for the army are 
unsatisfactory, that insufficient stress is laid 
upon the practical side, that quantitative opera- 
tions be introduced, and that mere physics be 
included in the syllabus. A committee was 
also elected to inquire into university scholar- 
ship examinations and approach the authorities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In the evening the masters held a second and 
business meeting, at which an Association of 
Public-School Science Masters was formed in 
order that the results of future discussions 
should have more weight. Prof. Riicker was 
unanimously elected the first President. 





WELSH WORDS FOR COLOUR, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

My attention has been called to the comment 
on my remarks in the Torres Straits volume 
reviewed on January 11th. 

Your correspondent Mr. Edgar Alban is 
correct in saying that ‘‘gwyrdd” is used in 
Welsh for green, but ‘‘glas” is applied to 
green and grey as well as to blue, as in 
*towellt glas,” ‘‘ green grass,” and ‘* march 
glas,” ‘‘a grey horse.” It is worth noticing that 
in Gaelic ‘‘glas” means ‘‘ grey”; it is also 
applied to green, but not to blue, and this 
appears to be the case in the other Celtic lan- 
guages. 

The word ‘‘llwyd,” which Mr. Alban gives as 
the equivalent of ‘‘ brown,” primarily means 
“grey,” and I believe I am correct in stating that 
this word is only properly applied to those shades 
of brown which resemble grey, and should not be 
used for many shades of colour which in English 
would be called ‘‘ brown.” I notice that in 
some of the older dictionaries ‘‘ brown” is not 
given as one of the meanings of “‘Ilwyd”; thus, 
Owen (1803) gives ‘‘ universally diffused, hoary, 
grey, pale, wan.” It would be interesting to 
know if the word has undergone a change of 
meaning in recent years. 

There is another word, ‘‘gwrm,” which has 
some claim to be regarded as a word for ‘‘ brown,”’ 
but it is used both for dark brown and dark grey, 
and appears rather to mean ‘‘dark.” It is 
significant that the Gaelic equivalent of this 
word, ‘‘gorm,” is used for green and blue. 

Another word often given for ‘‘ brown” is 
‘*owineu,” but this term is only correctly used 
for the colour of a horse and appears to be the 
equivalent of the English word “ bay.” 

I think there can be little doubt that there 
is no distinctive word for “brown” in the Welsh 
language, and I am informed that, in colloquial 
Welsh, the English word is often used to supply 
the deficiency. 

The point of interest in the matter is that 
the colours, blue and brown, for which Welsh 
terms are deficient or indefinite are the colours 
which have no distinctive names in nearly all 
primitive languages. W. H. R. Rivers. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 10.—Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. E. T. Whittaker read a 
paper on ‘ Periodic Orbits,’ in which he communi- 
cated two theorems relating to the periodic solutions 
of the differential equations of dynamics and 
astronomy. The first theorem furnished a criterion 
for the discovery of periodic orbits; the second 
was concerned with an integral whose value, when 





integrated over the region bounded by a periodic 
orbit, is equal to the number of centres of force 
enclosed by the orbit.—A paper was read, which 
had been communicated by Major Burrard, of the 
Survey of India Department, on the attraction of 
the Himalaya Mountains on the plumb-line. The 
observations appeared to show the existence of an 
underground source of attraction, or submerged 
mountain chain, running across Central India.— 
Photographs were shown of the nebula strrounding 
the new star in Perseus, taken by Mr. Ritchey at 
the Yerkes Observatory.—Mr. Newall described 
Prof. Kapteyn’s explanation of the phenomenon of 
apparent rapid motion as due to the reflection of 
light from portions of nebula successively reached 
by light emanating from the star.—Mr. Lewis read 
a paper on the orbit of the binary star = 1639in Coma 
Berenices.—A paper from Mr. W. H. Robinson was 
read, on a comparison of the visual and photographic 
magnitude of the new star in Perseus. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 8.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Presi- 
dent, in the chair —Mr. J. Feulds and Mr. W. Maclay 
were elected Fellows.—The following communica- 
tions were read: ‘A System of Glacier Lakes in the 
Cleveland Hills” by Mr. P. I. Kendall,—and ‘ The 
Glaciation of Teesdale, Weardale, and the Tyne 
Valley, and their Tributary Valleys, by Mr. A. R. 
Dwerry house. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 16. — Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. T. Martin, 
Hon. Secretary of the Caerwent Exploration Fund, 
presented the second annual report of the excava- 
tions on the site of the Romano-British city of 
Venta Silurum which had been drawn up by Mr. T. 
Ashby, jun., who was in Rome and unable to be 
present at the meeting. The work of the last year 
consisted mainly of the excavation of the west wing 
of House II. and of the whole of a large house 
which is numbered VII. on the plans. Besides this 
agreat deal of work was done on the site acquired 
by Lord Tredegar near the north gate of the city. A 
very interesting photograph of the north gate was 
exhibited on the screen, showing clearly how the 
gateway had been filled at some later period with 
capitals, corbel stones, and massive blocks, doubt- 
less from the ruin of some adjoining building. The 
photograph also showed clearly a curious passage or 
culvert of massive stone slabs leading down to the 
gate. The field adjoining the gate contains several 
buildings. the excavation of which is nearly com- 
pleted. There is also work still to be done on the 
site of the street or road leading through the gate, 
which presents some problems of levels ; and the 
outside of the gateway, where the spring of the arch 
is still visible, has yet to be explored. The com- 
mittee therefore have postponed all detailed 
report of this portion of the work until next year, 
when it is hoped that the completion of the 
excavations may have provided a solution of the 
difticulties. The two houses (II. and VII.), of 
which complete plans and detailed reports were 
presented, were of unusual interest. They were 
both large houses of the courtyard type, but they 
differed from the type commonly found at Silchester 
in having suites of rooms arranged round all four 
sides of the central court, whereas at Silchester the 
courtyard type of house usually has rooms on three 
sides only. The large bouse at Caerwent (House III.), 
which was described in last year’s report, was of the 
same type as Nos. II. and VII., and a question of 
some interest is now raised : Was the Caerwent type 
of house normally different from that of Silchester ? 
and if so, what were the reasons for this difference? 
Houses II. and VII. also showed plentiful traces of 
earlier houses, the walls of which were fully visible 
under the floors of the later ones. So much, indeed, 
was this the case that to a large extent it was 
possible to reconstruct the plans of the earlier 
houses. In House II. a large and very interesting 
hypocaust was found in which the pile, each formed 
of a single stone, actually rested on a tessellated 
pavement (still intact) of the earlier house. This 
hypocaust was doubly interesting owing to the fact 
that the floor and the overlying pavement were still 
in situ, and afforded a good example of the method 
of supporting the floor. This was amply illustrated 
by photographs. A portion of the hypocaust has been 
removed and re-erected in the temporary museum. 
The other most important features in this house 
were a channelled hypocaust and a series of small 
baths, in one of which the leaden drain-pipe was 
still to be seen as it passed through the wall. In 
House VII., of which the western side was adjacent 
and parallel to the western city wall, another 
interesting and important problem was raised by the 
discovering of a mound or bank between the house 
and the wall. Whether this mound was earlier or 
later than the city wall cannot yet be definitely 
decided, but it was certainly accompanied bd an 
interior road, part of which has been overlaid by 
the walls of the later edition of this house. The 
mound will be further investigated in this year’s 
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work. The chief features of interest in the house 
itself were a small partially detached building, 
which may have been a shrine, and two rooms 
(separated no doubt only by a curtain when the 
house was in use) which contained a fine tessellated 
pavement, in which were busts of the seasons and 
figures of animals and of cupids, Photographsand 
coloured tracings of these details were exhibited. 
Underlying this pavement, which was of late and 
inferior workmanship, was another (of the earlier 
house) constructed with far more care as to detail 
and finish. If funds will allow it, it is hoped to 
lift and remove both of these this year. In both 
these rooms the walls were standing toa height of 
nearly 3ft.above the floor level, and the plaster on the 
walls was nearly intact. It was, therefore, fortunately 
possible to recover to a considerable extent the 
colour and design of the wall decoration, though 
unfortunately but little of the plaster has remained. 
On one side of the room there were four layers of 
plaster, and it was found possible to recover the 
colour and design of some portions of the decoration 
of the earlier house, and so to compare the earlier 
and later styles.—Mr. A. E. Hudd exhibited a few of 
the objects of the usual type found in 1901, of which 
the most interesting was a small plaque of thin 
bronze containing in high relief a female head. 
This may have been part of the back of a mirror, or, 
as Mr. Read suggested, an ornament from a piece of 
furniture.—Mr. Read commented on the absence of 
fibule of a distinctly Celtic type, which was all the 
more remarkable considering the position of Caer- 
went.— Mr. H. Southam exbibited a scribed wooden 
cup, temp. James I., a hornbook, and a brass candle- 
stick found at Shrewsbury. 


BRITISH ARCHMOLOGICAL 
Jan. 15.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in 
the chair.—Mr. Forster exhibited a massive piece of 


lead, the filling of an iron cramp recently taken | 


from the masonry of the remains of the old Roman 
bridge at Corbridge, in perfect condition.—The 
Chairman exhibited a cast of the seal of the 
city of Canterbury having reference to Thomas 4 
Becket ; also casts of two impressions of the Great 
Seal of Queen Elizabeth for the Kingdom of Ireland, 
which he believed were as yet unknown and had 
never been figured—one was froma detached impres- 
sion on a vellum label cut from a document, the 
other is attached to a document dated February, 
1563, the fifth year of the queen’s reign. They are 
of dark yellow or uncoloured wax.—The Rev. 
H. J. D. Astley exhibited on behalf of the Rev. 
Cesar Caine a rubbing of a small coffin-shaped 
stone slab recently discovered in the church of 
Garrigill, bearing a pair of shears in the centre, 
probably the memorial of a shearman or woolstapler. 
—The Rey. C. H. Evelyn White read a paper on ‘The 
Boy Bishop.’ Mr. White traced the custom of 
electing amongst choirboys a companion, to repre- 
sent a bishop, from an earl 
back as the ninth century. 
Episcopus Choritarum was once very popular, and 
was observed both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. The suppression of the institution, and the 
bearing of the custom upon the education and 
status of cathedral choristers in early times, both 
in the religious and social aspect, were discussed, 
also the money struck for the Boy Bishop 
(St. Nicholas pence), of which several English 
varieties are known, and the continental “ monnaies 
des Evéques des Innocens.” Mr. White concluded 
with some remarks upon the Eton Monten, 
emphasizing the view that the custom pointed to a 
probable desire on the part of the Church autho- 
rities to honour the ministry of children as exercised 
in the service of the sanctuary.—The Chairman, Mr. 
Compton, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Mr. Cecil Davis, 
Mr. Forster, and others took part in the short dis- 
cussion which followed. 





NUMISMATIC.—/an. 16.—Sir H. H. Howorth, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. W. J. Hocking exhibited speci- 
mens of the new coinage, the sovereign and penny, 
with the portrait of King Edward VII.—Mr. T. Bliss 
exhibited some half-crowns of Charles I. struck at 
Chester, York, and Weymouth; also an_ Irish 
“ Blacksmiths” half-crown and a pewter crown of 
Charles II. dated 1673, the last being a proof.—Dr. 
Codrington showed a dinar of the Abbaside Khalif 
El-Radi, dated A H. 325, and struck at Mecca, only 
two other specimens (both imperfect) being known 
of the coins of this mint.— Mr. F. W. Walters showed 
a hammered groat and balf-groat of Elizabeth with 
the mint-mark a lis, which, on account of their simi- 
larity of work to the groats of Mary, he attributed 
to Elizabeth’s first year. 1558, and not, as hitherto, 
to her third year, 1560.—Mr. A. E. Copp exhibited a 
Gaulish stater, with human head on the obverse and 
an androcephalous horse on the reverse, recently 
found in Wiltshire ; this coin was struck in North- 
East France.—Mr. W. Webster exhibited on behalf 
of Major H. W. Morrieson a specimen of Chinese 
“boat- money,” perhaps the largest specimen 
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date, probably as far | 
he institution of this | 





known. It weighs 593 oz. troy, and represents 
in value 50 taels, or 8/. 8s. English. It bears the 
date 1890, and was cast in the city of Jang-yang- 
hsien.—Sir H. Howorth read a paper on ‘Some 
Coins generally attributed to Mazaios, Satrap 
of Cilicia and Syria.’ Of the coins recently attri- 
buted to Mazaios there are two series: one with 
his name in Aramaic characters, the other without 
his name, but bearing in Greek letters the initials 
of the cities in which they were struck. Sir H. 
Howorth suggested that the latter series was struck 
by Alexander the Great after the death of Mazaios, 
and thus forms the connecting link between the 
coinage of Mazaios and his own bearing the head 
of young Heracles on the obverse, and Zeus 
Aétophorus on the reverse. The writer also noted 
the change in the obverse type from the head of 
Baaltars, &c., to that of Athena, which showed a 
direct Greek influence as distinct from Persian,— 
In a discussion which ensued Mr. Hill approved the 
new classification, but at the same time pointed out 
that the change in type was no proof whatever of 
its correctness, as the type of Athena is found on 
coins of certain Cilician cities struck before the 
time of Alexander, and her worship must have 
already existed in Cilicia, as Arrian relates that 
after the battle of Issus Alexander offered up 
sacrifices to Athena Magarsia—Mr.G. F. Hill com- 
municated ‘Some Notes on a New Medal of 
Timotheus Refatus,’ an obscure medalist of Mantua, 
giving his full name for the first time, and showed 
tow his works are to be distinguished from those 
of another Italian artist who signs himself T. R. 
only. Mr. Hill gave illustrations of the medals of 
both artists. Both medalists worked about the 
same time—i.e., during the early part of the second 
half of the sixteenth century. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Jan. 14.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—A report was read on the additions to 
the menagerie during December last.— Dr. A. 8. 
Woodward exhibited a newly discovered upper 
molar tooth of Onohippidium from the cavern near 
Consuelo Cove, in Last Hope Inlet, Patagonia. This 
new specimen was fixed in the bone and bore traces 
of the soft parts.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas exhibited 
and made remarks upon the skin of a female yellow- 
backed duiker (Cephalophus sylvicultriz) which 
had been obtained in the Awemba district of North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, and presented to the British 
Museum by Mr. R. Codrington. This species had 
previously been known only from West Africa.— 
Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited the skin of an animal 
which it had been suggested was a hybrid between 
a hare and a rabbit, but which proved to be merely 
a — ofahare. He also exhibited a skull of a 
rabbit showing overgrown incisors in both jaws.— 
Prof. E. B. Poulton read a paper (illustrated with 
lantern-slides) by Mr. R. Shelford, Curator of the 
Sarawak Museum, on cases of mimicry amongst 
Bornean insects and spiders. The author, who had 
carefully studied this subject in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, had made some striking discoveries, and 
among them were: (1) the well-marked mimetic 
resemblance of the Mantispidz to the Hymenoptera; 
(2) the wonderfully large and complex group of 
insects of all kinds which mimicked the common 
dammar bee (Zrigona apicalis); (3) the large 
amount of mimicry in longicora beetles, some 
resembling Hymenoptera, others Phytophaga, others 
Lycidx, and others Rhynchophora; (4) the fact 
that longicorns of the genus  Chloridolum 
and also of some genera of Clytinw were 
mimicked by other longicorns; and (5) the redis- 
covery of the locustid Condylodera tricondyloides, 
formerly described by Westwood from Java, being 
a splendid mimic of the cicindelid Tricondyla.—A 
communication was read from Mr. F. H. A. Mar- 
shall, describing the variation in the number and 
arrangement of the male genital apertures in the 
Norway lobster (Nephrops norvegicus), as observed 
on an examination of a series of 1,080 specimens of 
this crustacean—A paper was read by Dr. Einar 
Loénnberg, chiefly dealing with the alimentary canal 
of Trichosurus, Pseudochirus, Phalanger, and 
Petaurus. The varying length of the different 
sections of the gut and their structure were corre- 
lated with the varied food of these marsupials.— 
A communication from Dr. L. von Lorenz gave an 
account of the mounted specimen of the quagga 
(Equus quagga) in the Imperial Museum of Natural 
History at Vienra, and pointed out its differences 
from other known specimens of this animal.— 
Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote contributed a paper on a 
small collection of mammals made by Mr. T. H. Lyle 
in Siam. Of the eight species enumerated in the 
paper, a hare was described as new under the name 
of Lepus siamensis—A communication from Dr. 
A. G, Butler contained an account of two collections 
of Lepidoptera made by Sir H. H. Johnston in the 
Uganda Protectorate during 1900. The species of 
which specimens were contained in the collection 
were enumerated, and three of them, viz, JZarma 
johnstoni, Pseudathyma plutonica, and Aphneus 





hollandi, were described as new.—Mr. W. L. Distant 
communicated a paper on the insects of the order 
Rhynchota collected by Sir H. H. Johnston, in 
which it was pointed out that the species repre- 
sented in the collection showed marked affinities 
with the West African forms of these insects, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 15.—Annual Meeting.— 
Canon Fowler, President, in the chair.—After an 
abstract of the Treasurer's accounts, showing a large 
balance in the Society’s favour, had been read by 
Col. Yerbury (one of the auditors), Mr. H. Goss (one 
of the secretaries) read the Report of the Council, 
—The following were elected officers and Council for 
1902: President, Canon Fowler; Treasurer, Mr. R, 
McLachlan ; Secretaries, Mr. H. Goss and Mr. H, 
Rowland-Brown ; Librarian, Mr. G. C. Champion ; 
and as other Members of Council, Mr. R. Adkin, 
Prof. T, Hudson-Beare, Mr. A. J. Chitty, Mr. W. L. 
Distant, Dr. F. DuCane Godman, the Rev. F. D, 
Morice, Prof. E. B. Poulton, Mr. E. Saunders, Dr. D. 
Sharp, and Co]. Swinhoe.—The President announced 
that he should appoint Dr. F. DuCane Godman, 
Prof. E. B. Poulton, and Dr. D. Sharp as Vice- 
Presidents for the session. He referred to the 
losses the Society had sustained by the deaths 
of Mr. C. E. Collins, Prof. W. P. Dickson, Dr. H. W, 
Livett, Mr. Lionel de Nicéville, and Miss Ormerod, 
He then delivered an address in which he deali 
chiefly with the question of protective resemblance 
and mimicry in the case of the Coleoptera, concern- 
ing which but little has been recorded, although 
mimicry in this order is as important as in the case 
of the Lepidoptera. Asa matter of fact, beetles are 
protected in many ways: by a hard integument ; by 
the assimilation of colour or form to environment ; 
by adopting colours in strong contrast to environ- 
ment (warning colours); by protective attitudes ; 
by warning attitudes; by warning sounds; by the 
secretion of distasteful juices or odorous substances ; 
by resemblance to unpleasant substances, such as 
the droppings of birds, to well-protected insects 
other than Coleoptera, such as ants, bees, and 
wasps, and to other genera and species of the same 
order which are plainly distasteful. It was shown 
that beetles form a large part of the food 
of birds, as their hard elytra or wing-cases remain 
for some time entire in the birds’ stomachs; in 
this way it can be proved which species are: most 
liked, and which are disliked or rejected. Many of 
the rapacious birds devour large numbers of beetles, 
and a systematic examination of their stomachs 
proves that the damage done to game by birds of 
prey is much less than is usually believed, for many 
of the most persecuted species are mainly or to a 
very great extent insectivorous. It would be well, 
therefore, on all grounds, that the indiscriminate 
slaughter of our few remaining birds of prey should 
be rigorously discountenanced. 





HISTORICAL, — Jan. 16. — Mr. G. W. Prothero, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows : Messrs. C, T. Atkinson, Roderick Geikie, 
EK. Irving Carlyle, T. Seccombe, A. F. Pollard, A. 
Morris, and Rowland Hill, Miss C. A. J. Skeel, and 
the Right Hon. John Morley.—A paper was read 
by Mr. R. G. Marsden on The High Court of 
Admiralty in relation to the National History, Com- 
merce, and the Colonization of America, 1550-1650.’ 
—A discussion followed, in which the Chairman, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Leadam, and Miss Mory 
took part. 





Society oF ARTS.— Jan. 20.—Dr. S. Rideal 
delivered the second of bis course of Cantor 
Lectures on ‘The Purification and Sterilization of 
Water.’ . ; 

Jan, 21.—Mr. P. Waterhouse in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘ The Architect’s Use of Enamelled Tiles’ 
was read before the Applied Art Section by Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo. : : 

Jan. 22.—Dr, R. H. Scott in the chair.—A paper 
on ‘Scientific Observations at High Altitudes’ was 
read by the Rev. J. M. Bacon, and was illustrated 
by photographs, Xc., taken during his various 
balloon ascents. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture on Architecture by Prof. G. 
Aitchison. . 
= Institute of Actuaries. a Actuarial Aspects of Recent 
Legislation, in the United Kingdom and other Countries, on 
the Subject of Compensation to Workmen for Accidents, 
Mr. J. Nicoll. 2 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Purification and Sterilization o! 
Water,’ Lecture III , Dr. 8. Ridea!. (Cantor Lectures.) 
Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘The Final Report of the Local 
‘Taxation Committee,’ Mr. G. S. Mathews. — 
— Geographical, 8}.—‘The Maldive Islands,’ Mr. J. Stanley 
Gardi 


ardiner. 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Cell: Immunity,’ Lecture III., Dr. 


A Macfadyen. 
Society of yell = art A oan Victoria Nyanza by the Uganda 
¢ 7 ita 





Railway, } 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. — ‘The Sewerage Systems 
of Sydney, N.S.W., and its Suburbs,’ Mr. J. Davis; ‘The 
Bacterial ‘Treatment of ‘Crades Waste,’ Mr. W. Naylor. 

Wev. Society of Arts, 8—' Technical Education as applied to Paper- 


making,’ Mr. Clayton Beadle. 
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Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Excavations at Delphi and in 
the Greek Islands,’ Lecture ILI., Dr. A. 8. Murray. 

— Royal Academy, 4.—Lecture on Architecture by Prof. G. 
Aitchison, 

— Royal, 4}. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘The Recent Find of Stone Imple- 
ments on Windermere,’ Mr. C. H. Read; ‘Part of a Tabella 
found at Blythburgh,’ Mr. J. G. Waller; ‘Pewter Plate 
found at Tynemouth, and Note on the Discovery of a Koman 
Inscribed Stone at Longwitton, Northumberland,’ Mr. R. 
Blair ; ‘An Alabaster Tomb and Effigies in Darfield Church, 
Yorks,’ Rey. A. E. Sorby; ‘Ivory Mirror Case of the 
Fourteenth Century,’ Mr. C. H. Read. 

Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Quay Walls of 
Keysham Harbour,’ Messrs. J.C. Collett and W. H.C. Clay. 
(Students’ Meeting. 

— Royal Institution, ¥.—‘ The Ions of Electrolysis,’ Prof. A.Crum 


Brown. 
Sat. loyal Institution, 3.—‘ History of Opera: Weber,’ Mr. W. H. 
Hadow. 








FINE ARTS 


—~—>—_ 


French Furniture and Decoration in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Lady Dilke. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

Lavy DItxe is carrying out the publication 
of her studies of French art in the eighteenth 
century with a regularity and rapidity for 
which the lovers of beautiful books ought 
to be grateful. If, as is hoped, the volume 
announced on ‘ Draughtsmen and Engravers’ 
is soon to appear, it is to a foreigner that the 
honour will belong of being the first to draw 
an almost complete picture of French art 
during the century in which it was most 
charming. 

The first part of this volume deals with the 
architectural adornment of houses and their 
ornamental fixtures. Leaving on one side, 
and rightly, a large number of extant 
examples of secondary importance on which 
definite information is wanting, Lady Dilke 
has taken particular notice of certain cha- 
racteristic works and well-known artists. 
To represent Robert de Cotte she has chosen 
the Salle d’Hercule at Versailles and the 
Galerie Dorée of the Banque de France; 
to represent Boffrand, the Chancellerie 
d’Orléans, the Hétel de Soubise, and the 
Arsenal. A longer chapter is devoted to 
Nicolas Pineau, one of the creators of the 
style rocaille, the author of the boiseries 
of the Elysée. Together appear Jacques 
Verberckt and Antoine Rousseau, whose 
works at Versailles have had a flood of light 
poured on them by the researches of M. de 
Nolhac. Following the history of the Rous- 
seau family, Lady Dilke studies at length the 
works of Rousseau de la Rottiére, who 
adorned with charming decorative pictures 
the palaces of Fontainebleau and of Com- 
piégne, also the boudoir of the Hotel de 
Sérilly, now at the South Kensington 
Museum. These examples exhibit the 
antique style, which is to be traced back, in 
part at least, to the influence of Madame de 
Pompadour and J. D. Dugoure. 

Passing to furniture, Lady Dilke gives 
a brief history of tapestry, particularly 
of the Gobelins under the direction of 
Oudry and Boucher, then that of iron 
and bronze work with Jean Lamour and 
the Caffieri. The last chapters are devoted 
to furniture and the bronze-gilt work 
which decorates it by such men as André 
Charles Boulle, Oeben, Riesener, Leleu, 
and Gouthi¢re. Those of the foreign 
cabinet-makers who have preserved the 
style of their native country, such as Bene- 
man, Weisweiler, Schwerdfeger, Réntgen, 
form the subject of a special chapter. 
After a study of Vernis-martin there is a 
useful appendix full of important docu- 
ments from various sources. 

Fortified by exact references and accom- 





panied by a liberal supply of pictures, this 
book will be very useful to students. The 
well-chosen illustrations show once more 
that the author knows private collections 
as well as museums; and her copious 
notes prove that she has read all the im- 
portant works published in France. This 
beautiful volume, however, is not so use- 
ful as I had hoped. It lacks method 
aud is incomplete; it is a collection of 
learned studies by an erudite scholar who 
has insisted on certain points which specially 
interested her without constraining herself, 
in spite of the general phrasing of the title, 
to produce a complete work. Several para- 
graphs and chapters ought to be in in- 
verse order to preserve logic and chrono- 
logy. Further, certain artists in certain 
series of works have been studied in great 
detail, whilst others have been almost entirely 
neglected—a course which gives the impres- 
sion of curtailed or hasty work. Indeed, 
this work would appear to be meant for well- 
informed readers who know what the author 
has omitted to tell them. 

I may also call attention to some slips 
in detail. Talking of the Salle d’Hercule 
at Versailles (pp. 4 and 43), Lady Dilke 
mentions the two pictures of Paul Veronese 
formerly on view there, but falls into a 
strange confusion. She says that the larger 
of the pictures ‘then described as ‘ Christ 
in the House of Simon the Pharisee’......is, 
of course, the great ‘Noces de Cana. 
But we deal here with two distinct pictures 
which now match one another in the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre, and the ‘Noces de 
Cana’ could not have figured at Versailles 
under Louis XV., because it was not brought 
to France till 1797 by the agents of Bona- 
parte’s army, who took it from the Convent 
of St. George the Greater at Venice. As 
for the frames of these same pictures 
(pp. 4 and 43), and also the gates of the 
Salle d’Hercule, it seems impossible to 
separate the part done by Verberckt from 
that due to Vassé, for both followed with 
exactitude the directions of Robert de 
Cotte, who superintended all these decora- 
tions. The woodwork of the Bibliotheque 
du Roi (p. 21) was not all acquired by 
Baron James de Rothschild ; there are some 
fine fragments of it in the collection of 
M. Emile Peyre. Instead of “in partibus 
infidelibus’’ (p. 26) one would suggest cn 
partibus infidelium. As is stated, the exact 
date of Verberckt’s arrival in Paris is 
unknown ; but we know that he was there 
from 1729 onwards, for he married there on 
June 10th of that year Marie Delatre. The 
name of the architect of Louis Philippe 
(p. 42) was Nepveu, not ‘‘Le Nepveu.” I 
regret that the author has not mentioned 
divers important works of Verberckt at 
Bordeaux, Fontainebleau, Compiégne, Belle- 
vue, Saint-Hubert, and the Hermitage— 
works known through the old guides and 
thanks to the documents published by 
Courajod and MM. Marionneau, Maillard, 
and Fennebresque. Antoine Rousseau did 
not carve in 1788 the woodwork of the 
Garde-robe of Louis XVI. at Versailles 
(p. 53), for in the Archives Nationales 
there are documents proving that he died 
in 1782; these delicate sculptures were the 
work of his sons. For “de Pauge” 
(pp. 60, 61, 254) read de Pange. The frieze 
of the Cabinet des Chiens at Versailles 





(p. 76) does not recall in any way the style 
of Cauvet, who, born in 1731, could not have 
lent any inspiration to the author of a decora- 
tion which must be dated 1738, in accordance 
with proofs published by M. de Nolhac. 
The latest of the tapestries by Charles 
Coypel preserved at Berlin (p. 103) dates 
from 1778, not from 1776, according to the 
great catalogue published by M. Seidel in 
1900 of French works of art of the 
eighteenth century belonging to the German 
Emperor. The portrait of the Dauphin 
cited on p. 132 is by Natoire, not Nattier. 
It is a pity that the illustrations are 
placed sometimes thirty or forty pages 
before or after the passages to which they 
refer. The descriptions of certain plates 
are also rather insufficient. It is somewhat 
surprising to find at p. 160 a long quota- 
tion from ‘ Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris.’ I 
admire greatly M. Anatole France, but I 
do not see the necessity to count him 
among the archeologists and quote him in 
a scientific work. Lady Dilke generally 
is a little too fond of romancers, and does 
not hesitate gravely to mention the 
‘Vicomte de Bragelonne.’ One is also sur- 
prised at certain comparisons or phrases 
which ill accord with the general style of the 
work. Why should not Gouthiére (p. 179) 
have worked for the cabinet-makers or for 
the Court? The house he inhabited (p. 184) 
has been identified recently by M. Vial, 
who has discovered important documents 
concerning the bankruptcy of the famous 
carver (‘Correspondance Historique et 
Archéologique,’ April-May, 1901). 

The imperfections here noticed ought not, 
however, to make one lose sight of the im- 
portance and usefulness of the book. All 
the first part, devoted to decoration, is of 
real interest, for it brings together for the 
first time documents and works which have 
never been considered in one substantive 
study before, and it ought to be read with 
great pleasure by the specialist as well as 
the amateur. 

Jean J. Marquer DE VASSsELor. 








EXHIBITION OF SIX LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 
AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

Tue seventh exhibition of six landscape 
painters at the Dudley Gallery will be as 
welcome as ever to their many friends. Here 
is work which aims at upholding no particular 
set of principles, but which is sufficiently strong 
to record impressions with simplicity and at 
the same time without affectation. In this 
honest endeavour to give the true impression 
of things seen there is no straining to meet the 
demands of academic principles, and there is 
none of that extravagance so often met with in 
work whose keynote is to set such rules at 
defiance. 

Art, fortunately for everybody, resides neces- 
sarily neither in the Academy nor in the New 
English Art Club, but is to be found, as always, 
in the individuality of the painter, who, if 
sufficiently strong, forms a style of his own 
without reference to existing societies. No 
such pre-eminence need be claimed for any of 
the six landscape painters, but a study of their 
work nevertheless soon yields ample evidence 
of their capacity to express their feelings 
without giving way to extremists in either 
camp; and it is therefore disappointing to 
notice the importance attached to the diplomas 
which the artists happen to hold, especially as 
the traditions which this exhibition already 
possesses rest with an artist who had no 
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diploma. The late T. H. Maclachlan, who was 
represented here during the exhibition’s first 
years, received no official recognition, nor 
would any of his friends who recall the exquisite 
tenderness and poetry of his work wish it 
otherwise. Cannot artists yet afford to rely 
on the sympathy they arouse in true lovers of 
art without seeking to impress the public with 
titles which have no real significance ? 

No better evidence could be put forward for 
the independent position of these artists than 
the uninterrupted line of excellent pictures by 
Mr. Leslie Thomson, Mr. Mark Fisher, and Mr. 
Peppercorn. They form one unbroken melody 
of light. A happy accident of the ballot which 
decides the portion of the wall allotted to each 
artist has brought these three painters together. 
Mr. Leslie Thomson comes first with seven pic- 
tures in a silver key and an eighth in a golden 
key, which he never fails to make impressive. 
Mr. Mark Fisher revels in golden mornings 
and afternoons, and Mr. Peppercorn gives all 
the feeling of waning light in grey weather. 
Viewed from a distance, all these canvases 
have the feeling of real light by which land- 
scape artists are for the most part ultimately 
judged. What, however, does not tend to 
improve Mr. Peppercorn’s pictures is the 
tendency of the lines to run downhill on the 
right in some of them, particularly in No. 6; 
nor is the treatment of the faces in Mr. Mark 
Fisher’s In the Wood (6) quite satisfactory, which 
causes the eye to dwell too long upon them. 
There is in the work of these two last-named 
artists a feeling sometimes of almost undue 
haste, which, in Mr. Peppercorn especially, 
gives one the idea that the artist had sallied 
forth in the evening and had received an impres- 
sion which so consumed him that he grudged 
every hour of the night that separated him from 
his intense desire to set it on canvas. 

The high average of these three artists is 
sustained by several works of Mr. Aumonier, 
which hang opposite Mr. Peppercorn’s, his pic- 
ture Homeward (5) being as fine as anything in 
the gallery. Mr. Allan’s work, which comes 
between, seems a little dull by comparison, 
and his large canvas has not, in spite of 
some fine passages of colour, the convincing 
freshness which was apparent in a somewhat 
similar subject of his exhibited here last year. 
Mr. Waterlow, who comes last, also fails to be 
as interesting, owing to his large canvas of 
Fontainebleau Forest (7) being treated with a 
conventional light and shade, and to his fore- 
grounds in Across the Solent (1) and Field 
Flowers, Morit, France (10)—both beautiful 
themes — being inadequate in the handling, 
causing a want of perspective. Compare Mr. 
Leslie Thomson’s foregrounds, with their won- 
derfully receding distance and sky. Unsatis- 
factory handling also mars Mr. Aumonier’s large 
canvas A West-Country Common (6). The fore- 
ground on the right seems hastily painted, 
without adequate result. There is none of that 
beautiful quality of surface which comes from 
an artist’s real mastery of his material. Mr. 
Aumonier has, however, realized his ideal in 
‘ Homeward,’ already mentioned, and praise is 
due to many other canvases here, more parti- 
cularly, perhaps, Mr. Leslie Thomson’s Tidal 
Creek (5) and West’ring Sun (8). 





DONATELLO, 

Witt you kindly allow me to make some 
reply to a review of the preface to my monograph 
on Donatello which appears in the Atheneum 
of the llth inst.? By altering the paragraph- 
ing in his quotation your reviewer, doubtless 
inadvertently, alters in some degree the sense 
of what I wrote. I referred, in the first lines 


quoted, to the popular lack of appreciation of 
Donatello, using the word “ popular ” in its strict 
sense, and in no way including the opinion of 
the cultured few who enjoyed the Grand Tour. 
Yet that this lack of appreciation has been, 
as I stated, ‘‘more or less shared” even by 





‘* profesed students of art” is surely proved by 
the comparatively recent date of most of the 
literature on the subject, though your reviewer 
appears to be of the opinion that this fact 
proves the opposite. With regard to my refer- 
ence to Cicognara’s linking of the two names of 
Donatello and Canova, a second glance at what 
I actually did write would, I think, have shown 
that my position in this particular coincides with 
that of your reviewer. As to the four errors 
which he finds in one item of my catalogue, the 
facts there stated are taken from written infor- 
mation sent to me by the present owner of the 
work in question, and on his accuracy I am 
content to rely. Hore Rea. 


*,* We have no objection to our correspon- 
dent’s opinion of his, or her, own work. The 
“literature”? in view here has, of course, 
nothing whatever to do with the real apprecia- 
tion of art. 





THE O.W. PAPER. 
Washford, Taunton, January 15th, 1902. 

In your issue of the 4th inst. there are some 
remarks relating to the O.W. Paper and Arts 
Co. (of which Iam chairman) to which I trust 
you will allow me toreply. Pressure of work 
has prevented me from doing this earlier. 
Thanking you for your good word in reference 
to ‘‘Papoma,” the new oil-painting mixture, 
which, as you say, is much liked, I come to the 
question of the O.W. writing paper and 
envelopes. I will not deny that it is possible, 
in the case of a few sheets very lightly sized, 
that the acrid fluids now used may have passed 
a little to the other side of the thin paper. I 
do not use these inks, and so have no personal 
knowledge of it. With respect to the mistake 
in the size of envelopes, I think it will be found 
that this is an unusual experience and may 
arise from a little carelessness on the part of 
the tradesman. I hope you will let me use this 
opportunity to protest against these acrid dyes 
now used as ink. If all my leisure had not been 
cheerfully mortgaged in the interest of the fight 
for purity of material in paper, I would willingly 
do something for writing ink (there is not much 
to complain of in the printer’s ink). But let 
any competent person take note of the condition 
of writing of late date, and I think he will 
see that a fine field exists here for inquiry by 
the Society of Arts as to the proper constituents 
of writing ink. Why does no writing ink later 
than Henry VIII. show the blackness and 
strength of that of much earlier date? To my 
own knowledge official documents of quite late 
date (within twenty years) have faded so as to 
have become almost undecipherable. This condi- 
tion of things, however much to be wished for 
by defendants in breach of promise cases, is not 
desirable in most other cases. If, therefore, 
these acrid fluids, miscalled ink, pass through a 
perfectly pure, well-made, gelatine-sized paper 
of linen rag, like O.W., the fault lies not in the 
paper, but in the so-called ink. We recommend 
the use of Blackwood’s ink because it seems a 
sort of carbon paint, as ink should be, and not 
an acrid, chemical dye. Probably rosin sizing 
would resist these acrid chemicals, but no one 
who wants perfect paper will have rosin sizing. 
Let the cheap fluid ink go with the cheap wood 
pulp, chemically bleached, rosin-sized paper. 
Both have their uses, no doubt, and ‘‘to those 
who like them well—why, they are just the 
things they like”; but I think you will agree 
with me, honest ink paint, which gets thick in 
the pot, and honest linen paper like O.W. are 
worthily mated, and their lives together should 
be counted in centuries of years. 

J. W. Norrn, A.R.A. 


*,* We spoke with considerable experience 
of the paper, sizes, &c. The quality seems to 
vary, and one cannot always command a par- 
ticular ink. 








SALE. 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 15th inst. the following engravings. After 
Sir J. Reynolds: Miss Kemble, by J. Jones, 
81l.; Lady Sarah Bunbury, by E. Fisher, 921. ; 
Mrs. Carnac, by J. R. Smith, 581/.; The 
Duchess of Rutland, by V. Green, 38] ; Mrs, 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, by F. Haward, 
581. ; Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse, by J. 
Watson, 1301. ; Lady Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 
2941.; Lady Betty Delmé and Children, by V. 
Green, 81l1,; The Duchess of Devonshire, by 
the same, 25]. ; The Dilettanti Society, by W. 
Say, 31l. ; Mrs. Hardinge, by T. Watson, 301. ; 
Lady Catherine Powlet, by J. R. Smith, 901. 
After G. Romney: Lady Hamilton (Emma), 
by J. Jones, 72l.; Lady Hamilton as a Bac- 
chante, by C. Knight, 26/.; Lady Isabella 
Hamilton, by J. Walker, 261. After G. Mor- 
land : Children Birdsnesting, by W. Ward, 382. ; 
Blind Man’s Buff, by the same, 27/.; A Visit 
to the Boarding-School, and Visit to the Child 
at Nurse, by the same, 136/. After Rembrandt : 
Peasant Girl, by W. Say, 541. After Sir T. 
Lawrence: Master Lambton, by S. Cousins, 271. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

A Paris tribunal had a curious case before it 
en Monday last. The Marquis de Lubersac 
had purchased of a Paris picture dealer for 
3,000fr. a canvas described, according to the 
wording of the receipt, as ‘‘le portrait de lady 
Kilmrey et attribué 4 Romney.” After some 
months the marquis came to the conclusion that 
the picture was modern, and, apparently, 
wanted his money back. The dealer contended 
that the picture was sold as ‘‘attribué & 
Romney,” and that, therefore, there was no 
guarantee, After hearing counsel on both sides, 
the sixth chambre du tribunal nominated an 
expert, M. Hamel, to say ‘‘si la toile vendue 
représente bien le portrait de lady Kilmrey, et 
si elle est d’une époque telle qu’il soit matérielle- 
ment impossible d’en attribuer la confection au 
peintre Romney.” Perhaps we can aid the 
parties to some extent by stating (1) that no 
such person as Lady Kilmrey ever existed ; and 
(2) that, even if Kilmorey be intended, 
there is no record of either of the two possible 
Lady Kilmoreys having sat to Romney. But 
apart from this, the marquis might have known 
that he could not buy much of a Romney from 
a dealer at 1201. 


At Zurich an exhibition has been opened of 
the paintings of Adolf Stabli, whose death took 
place in September of last year. 


Tue Egyptian Museum of the Louvre is now 
being thoroughly rearranged under the direc- 
tion of M. Bénédite, the Conservateur-adjoint. 
The system adopted is that all the exhibits of 
the same material should be grouped together, so 
that all the alabaster vases will be found in one 
room, all those of metal in another, and so on. 
M. Bénédite considers this a better plan than 
the arrangement by chronology, because an 
unskilled person is more likely to remember the 
material of an object which interests him than 
a date which may convey little meaning to him. 
Also Egyptian chronology presents so many 
surprising changes that constant transfers from 
one show-case to another might be necessary. 


Tue Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres has resolved, upon the motion of M. E. 
Miintz, to propose to the International Associa- 
tion of Academies the collection and publica- 
tion of a ‘Mosaic-Corpus,’ It is suggested that 
the ‘Corpus’ shall include all the known 
mosaic pictures of antiquity until the close of 
the Carolingian epoch, with the limitation that 
all remains of opus tessellatwm and opus vermicu- 
latum shall be included in the collection, but 
that works of ‘‘incrustation ” (opus marmoreum 
sectile and also opus Alexandrinum) be excluded. 
It is estimated by M. Miintz that the total 
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number of works within such limits will amount 
to about seven hundred. The subject is to be 
further considered by a special committee, to 
which each Academy will be invited to send a 
representative. The final decision and details 
will be reserved for the next international meet- 
ing, which is to be held in London in 1904. If 
the project should then be adupted, the execu- 
tion of it will occupy some years. 


A verRY large Roman cemetery has been dis- 
covered near Frankfort. One hundred and fifty 
graves have already been uncovered. 


THE excavations commenced in 1879 by 
Dorpfeld and Milchéfer upon the site of the 
great temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, in 
Arcadia, are now being continued by the French 
School in Athens, under the direction of Dr. 
Mendel, and with considerable results. Frag- 
ments have come to light of the sculptured boar- 
hunt described by Pausanias in his Itinerary, 
who names Scopas of Paros as the artist. 
The torso of a woman with a short chiton is 
assumed by Dr. Mendel to have belonged to the 
Atalanta ; a head terribly damaged is a remnant 
of the Hercules; and a part of one of the 
hounds has been discovered. A beautiful head, 
excellently preserved, is attributed to the etatue 
of Hygieia, which, according to Pausanias, was 
next to that of Athena. A few small bronzes, 
similar to those found at the German excava- 
tions in Olympia and the American in the 
Herzeum of Argos, have also been unearthed. 
The excavations of the French School are to be 
continued during the winter, and will probably 
be extended towards the Stadion and the Temple 
of Athena Polias. 








MUSIC 


—~e 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HaLL.—Symphony Concert. 
BECHSTEIN HALL.—M. Godowsky’s Recital. 


THE programme of the first Symphony 
Concert of the sixth season at Queen’s Hall 
on Saturday afternoon commenced with Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique.’ It was 
produced only three years after the death 
of Beethoven, and proved the prototype of 
many characteristic works by Liszt, M. Saint- 
Saéns, Herr Richard Strauss, and other 
composers. There is more individuality 
in the manner than in the subject-matter ; 
but apart from the peculiar programme 
scheme of the work, which creates 
interest, the brilliant and original orches- 
tration makes one for the time forget 
the thinness of the music, especially of the 
opening, and even of the clever closing 
movement. The performance under the 
direction of Mr. Wood was extremely fine. 
Herr Backhaus’s reading of the Schumann 
Pianoforte Concerto was sans character, sans 


warmth. In the second part of the pro- 
gramme came Dr. Elgar’s incidental 
music to ‘Diarmid and _ Grania,’ 


written for the production of Messrs. 
W. B. Yeats and George Moore’s drama 
at Dublin last October. The composer has 
led us to expect great things from him, and 
we experienced a certain disappointment in 
listening to this music. It is throughout 
noble in character, and it has as strong points 
beauty of melody and fine colouring, but 
there seemed something wanting—and that 
something was undoubtedly the stage. It 
has been taken from its surroundings, and 
thereby in a measure loses point and mean- 
ing. Such, however, is the natural fate of 
transplantation from the theatre to the con- 
cert platform. Only the music to the third act 





was played, and of this the chief movement 
given was the march heard while the friends 
of dead Diarmid escort his body to thefuneral 
pyre. It may seem easy to picture to one- 
self the stage effect, but music illustrating— 
colouring, one might say—a scene, produces 
a different effect when presented as a concert 
piece. Miss Ellen Beach Yaw made her 
reappearance after an absence of two years. 
Her clever vocalization and high notes 
seemed to give uncommon satisfaction. 

Last week, on Thursday afternoon, M. 
Godowsky gave the first of two pianoforte 
recitals at the Bechstein Hall. His pro- 
gramme opened with Brahms’s seldom-heard 
Sonata in Fr minor, of which the pianist 
gave a sound, thoughtful rendering, the 
Andante, in particular, being played in most 
expressive manner. Field, the forerunner 
of Chopin, was represented by his delicate 
Nocturne in c minor, No. 2. Weber’s 
Rondo in E flat, Op. 62, served to display 
the performer’s finished technique. The 
piece was not presented in its original form, 
but as touched up by Henselt. This great 
pianist, and also Liszt and Tausig, were 
great meddlers with the texts of the 
great masters, and in some cases mud- 
dlers ; yet although they actually improved 
passages from a modern pianist’s point of 
view, one would prefer to hear the music 
exactly as it was written. Anyhow, M. 
Godowsky properly announced that he was 
using the Henselt edition. His programme 
included six Préludes and six Etudes by 
Chopin, and here, with the exception of an 
occasional octave in the bass, the pianist 
kept religiously to the composer’s text. The 
clearness, brilliancy, and refinement of his 
playing won for him great favour. M. 
Godowsky, indeed, possesses many qualities 
which secure for him a place among the 
pianists of our day. 
pleases, but does not move his audience. As 
an interpreter of Chopin one instinctively 
compares him with M. de Pachmann: the 
latter gets at the soul of the music, M. 
Godowsky keeps more on its surface; but 
for what he does he deserves full recogni- 
tion. 








Wusical Gossiy, 


THe music of ‘A Country Girl,’ produced 
at Daly’s Theatre on Saturday evening, is by 
Mr. Lionel Monckton, a composer some of 
whose songs have achieved undeniable 
popularity. For this new piece he has written 
music which is fresh and skilful, and exceedingly 
refined in its orchestration. In a comedy of 
the kind, as in the opera of Handel's day, a 
composer has to follow certain lines and to 
keep within certain limits. But there are 
many touches in Mr. Monckton’s music 
which show what he might achieve in an 
operetta or genuine comic opera. For the 
present, however, musical comedy is the thing 
which catches both ear and eye of the public. 

On Saturday afternoon last Mr. W. H. Hadow 
commenced a series of lectures on ‘ Landmarks 
in the History of Opera’ at the Royal Institu- 
tion. His theme was Gluck, certainly one of 
the principal names connected with opera. The 
other landmarks to be discussed are Mozart, 
Weber, and Wagner. Mr. Hadow is a man who 
has a thorough knowledge of his subject. 

Scuumann’s ‘ Requiem’ was performed at 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel on Sunday afternoon, and 
we believe for the first time in London. The 
work was written at a late period of the com- 
poser’s art-career, and of the real Schumann 


He astonishes, . 





there are few traces. The organ was used in 
place of the orchestra. 

Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. conducted his 
vigorous part-song for chorus and orchestra 
‘Firm in her Native Strength,’ poem by Mr. 
Arthur C. Ainger, at the second concert of the 
Highbury Philharmonic Society last week. The 
overture to his new opera ‘The Cricket on 
the Hearth’ will be performed for the first time 
in public at the Lincoln Festival next June. 
The Scottish composer will also conduct his 
‘Coronation Ode’ (which has been accepted by 
the King) at the Alhambra Theatre during 
Coronation week. 

On Tuesday evening the Promenade pro- 
gramme at Queen’s Hall included two novelties, 
a Pianoforte Concerto by Herr Ludwig Schytte 
and a Symphonic Poem by Mr. Ernest Blake. 
The former work, by a composer who has written 
clever, attractive music, is commonplace in the 
extreme, and the solo part was interpreted only 
moderately well by Madame Riss - Arbeau. 
‘ Alastor,’ by Mr. Blake, who is only twenty- 
two years of age, is ‘‘a translation of Shelley’s 
poem in the form of a Symphony.” The ambi- 
tion of the young compuser is great, but his 
effort to set Shelley to music is not satis- 
factory ; yet, in spite of much that is crude and 
bizarre, one feels a power which, when under 
proper control, may produce something of lasting 
value. 

CHANGES have been made in the programme 
scheme of the Sheflield Festival next October. 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ Goldmark’s ‘Queen of 
Sheba,’ Max Bruch’s ‘ Frithjof,’ the Spinning 
Chorus from the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ and Dr. 
Elgar’s Orchestral Variations are withdrawn, 
and Dr. Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ substi- 
tuted —a change prompted no doubt by the 
recent success of the last - named work in 
Germany. 

Tue Purcell Operatic Society is again to the 
fore. Mr. Martin F. Shaw is arranging with 
the managers of the Coronet Theatre, Notting 
Hill, where Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ and the 
Masque from his ‘ Dioclesian’ were given last 
year, to repeat the latter, and also to produce 
Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea.’ The series—a 
short one—is to commence on March 10th. A 
garbled performance of ‘ Acis and Galatea’ was 
given at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
1731, and in the following year Handel himself 
gave a stage performance of the work at the 
King’s Theatre, in which he introduced a con- 
siderable portion of his Italian Serenata, 
‘Aci. Galatea, e Polifemo,’ composed at Naples 
in 1708. Macready, in 1842, gave performances 
of Stanfield’s ‘ Acis and Galatea’ to the text of 
Gay and Shelley, and to music adapted from 
Handel’s work. The Atheneum of Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1842, complained of the liberties 
taken with the music and of additions to the 
score, such as ‘‘ trombones braying through the 
overture.” The piece, however, was successful 
and had a long run. 

Tue Irish Literary Society are holding a 
concert on January 27th at St. George’s Hall. 
The programme will include a new operetta, 
‘The Post Bag : a Lesson in Irish,’ libretto by 
Mr. A. P. Graves, his first venture in this line, 
and music by Michele Esposito, who will also 
conduct. Miss Evangeline Florence will make 
her first appearance on the operatic stage, and 
the well-known singers Messrs. O’Mara and 
Denis O'Sullivan will also assist. 

Tue death is recorded of Filippo Marchetti, 
born at Bolognola, near Camerino, in 1835, 
‘Romeo e Giulietta’ and ‘ Ruy Blas,’ produced 
at La Scala in 1869, were the most successful of 
his operas. The latter was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (under Mapleson) on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1877. Besides stage works he wrotea 
number of songs, and an Overture in D. From 
1881 down to the time of his death Marchetti 
had been President of the St. Cecilia Academy, 


Rome. 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Bun Sunday Society's | Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's “ey 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— Operetta and Concert of Trish “Music, 8.15, St Tate s Hall. 
= Bohemian String Quartet, 8.30, Kechs®ein Hal 
Tsrs. Promenade Concert 8, Queen’s Hall. 
— James Oumiroff, Bohemian baritone, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
Wep. Ballad Concert, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
— Promenade Concert. 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Fer Promenade Concert. 8, Queen’s Hall. 


Symphony Concert. 3. Queen's Hall. 
os Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St James's Hall, 
— Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


ae 


THE WEEK. 


AvENUr.—‘ After All,’ a Drama in a Prologue and Three 
Acts. By Freeman Wills and Frederick Langbridge. 


In endeavouring to fit Mr. Martin Harvey 
with a new part Messrs. Wills and Lang- 
bridge would have done well to forget all 
about Eugene Aram, whose sordid crime 
has received more attention than it merits. 
There is no reason, since they depart 
entirely from the original story, why they 
should not have invented a sentimental 
murderer of their own. He might, if they 
so chose, have had literary or poetical gifts 
and any amount of glamour or hypnotic 
influence. Let us see what, adhering to the 
lines they have adopted, would have been the 
outcome. A man, poor and passionate in 
disposition, stabs, in a moment of wild 
rage another who has outraged his sister, 
driving her to suicide, and has since herdeath 
displayed infamy from which Iago would re- 
coil. So soon as the deed is committed he 
learns that he has come into possession of a 
fortune. Leaving a criminal associate, 
whose tool he has half unconsciously been, to 
steal the dead man’s property and dispose 
of his corpse, he retires into the country to 
lead a life of studious leisure. Here he 
meets with two sisters, over both of whom 
he exercises a species of hypnotic influence, 
and one of whom he loves. Unfortunately, 
they are, though he is unaware of the fact, 
the nieces of his victim. With them dwells 
their cousin, a son of the murdered man, 
who is inspired by a strong desire to discover 
his father’s assassin. Accident aids him in his 
search. The criminal associate of the hero 
returns with a purpose of chantage, and in 
a maladroit attempt at burglary is wounded 
and captured. Through his avowals the 
hero’s crime is detected. His arrest is 
followed by a confession of the offence 
and an explanation of its motives, which 
the son, the avenger of blood, finds 
adequate and satisfactory. A trial ensues, 
and the hero makes so successful a defence 
that the jury, in spite of the summing-up 
of the judge, acquits him. Leaving his 
mistress, to whom he makes full confession, 
to her cousin, the easily conciliated son 
whom in her heart she loves, he then goes 
out into the night. 

As is seen, all this has next to no concern 
with Eugene Aram. Had all thought of 
this often and ineffectually whitewashed 
criminal been dismissed, and the central 
figure been called by any other name, the 
result would not have been a good play; 
but some difficulties and improbabilities 
would have been removed. 

Mr. Harvey’s gifts are known and 
valuable. An air of mystery or romance is 
easily worn by him, and self-abnegation has 
become of late the “‘ breath of his nostrils.” 
Here he is made, however, to do nothing that 





he has not done better before. He goes about 
seeking chances for self-sacrifice, and the 
story is so twisted as to furnish him with 
recurring opportunities. Over women he 
exercises so strange an influence that they 
give up the men they love for the sake of one 
they do not. Everybody speaks well of him, 
though none has any apparent cause so to 
do. Eugene Aram in the new play is not 
even fantastic. He is moodily sentimental 
and nothing more. The maidens by whom 
he is protected or caressed are as incom- 
prehensible as he, and as unreal as the son 
who, on ar er parte statement, hugs his 
father’s murderer to his breast. This is no 
way to suit Mr. Harvey, whom we never saw 
to less advantage, and it is no way to write 
a play. Miss Mabel Terry Lewis acted 
prettily and sang with much sweetmess. 








Bramatic Gossip, 


Mr. Terry will appear for a spring and 
summer season at the theatre bearing his name, 
during which he will play in ‘ My Pretty Lady,’ 
a new piece written specially for him by Capt. 
Basil Hood ; in ‘The Purple Lady,’ by Mr. 
Sidney Rosenfeld, recently produced at Liver- 
pool ; and ina comedy by Mr. Gilbert Dayle, 
entitled ‘You Never Know.’ Few of the 
actors announced to support him are known in 
London. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE closes after to-night 
for rehearsals of ‘ Ulysses.’ Mrs. Brown Potter 
is understood to have resigned her part of 
Caly pso, in consequence of a difference of opinion 
with the author as to the manner in which it 
should be played. It is to be hoped that this 
difficulty will not retard the production of the 
piece, which is announced for Saturday next. 

THE following members of the original cast 
of ‘The Tyranny of Tears’ of Mr. Haddon 
Chambers will appear in the revival forthcoming 
at Wyndham’s Theatre: Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 
F. Kerr, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Miss Mary Moore, 
and Miss Maude Millett. 

A copyRricHt performance of a _ four-act 
comedy by Miss Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland 
has been given at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Miss Eva Moore will play the comic heroine 
of ‘ Pilkerton’s Peerage,’ to be produced at the 
Garrick on Tuesday. Mrs. Tree had previously 
been mentioned as a possible exponent of the 
part. 

Tus evening the Imperial reopens under 
Mrs. Langtry with ‘ Mademoiselle Mars.’ 


In consequence of the success at Wyndham’s 
Theatre of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ the after- 
noon representations of this piece will be 
continued for a few weeks. 


Tus Academy of Sciences in Vienna has 
awarded the Grillparzer Prize of 5,000 kronen 
to Hartleben for his drama ‘ Rosenmontag.’ 

Mr. SrerHEN PuHILiips has just revised the 
final proofs of his ‘ Ulysses,’ which will be 
published in book form by Mr. John Lane on 
February 11th. 


Mr. Cartes Hawrrey has secured for 
England an American adaptation of Ian 
Maclaren’s ‘ Beside the Bonny Brier Bush.’ 








To CorrEsponpENTsS.—A. C. Y¥.—W. A. S.—K. T.— 
G. Le G. N.—P. T.—J. C.—received. 

J. W. N.—Many thanks. 

A. MacM.—Many thanks ; not required. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 











EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
I EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the eee interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane E.C. 








MESSRS. BELL'S” 
NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on 
application. 





2 vols, large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the 
British Official Records. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


“In these two volumes we have what is probably 
the best life of the great Napoleon yet written in 
English.”— Glasgow Herald, 

‘**As a literary composition the work deserves 
high praise. It is written throughout with great 
spirit, and with that nameless art which chains us 
to the page even when the particular matter in 
hand is not the most interesting.’—Standard, 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical 
and Literary Study. By Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
Author of ‘Tongues in Trees,’ ‘Winchester 
Fifty Years Ago,’ ‘Reminiscences of Oxford,’ 
&e, With 5 Portraits, (January 29, 


6 vols. fcap. 4to, 15s. each. 


The PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised and a Metrical Trans- 
lation on opposite pages, together with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. By BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 
Vol. V., containing The FROGS and The 
ECCLESIAZUS&, is now ready. 
Other Volumes in the press. 
The Plays may also be had separately, viz., 
Frogs, 10s. 6d. ; Ecclesiazusie, 7s, 6d. 


250 Copies only. Imperial 4to, 2/. 2s. net. 


The CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 
SKETCH-BOOK. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O. 
¥.8.A., Director of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, London ; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures 
and Works of Art; Author of ‘ Anthony Van 
Dyck: an Historical Study of his Life and 
Works.’ Printed on Hand made Paper, with 37 
Collotype Plates. [January 27. 

* * The drawings in this celebrated sketch- Book 
will here be reproduced by permission of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time. 





Imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


The PAVEMENT MASTERS of 
SIENA. By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A, 
With 26 Ilustrations. 

[Bell’s “Great Craftsmen” Series. 





Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


PETER VISCHER. By Cecil 
HEADLAM, B.A. With 28 Illustrations. 
[Beld’s ‘Great Craftsmen” Series. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


CHICHESTER. By Hubert C. 
CORLETTE, A.R.I.B.A. With 45 Illustra- 
tions. [Bell's “ Cathedral” Series. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE, 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net each. 


HENRY VI. Part II. | HENRY VI. Part III. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


eee 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DEAN SPENCE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 18s, net. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


In ‘ EARLY CHRISTIANITY and PAGANISM’ the Dean of Gloucester gives a narration of the long conflict between Christianity and the Paganism 
of the Roman Empire throughout the period of persecution, from the first outbreak of antagonism under Nero to the final Peace of the Church secured by 
Constantine. The aim of the work is to set forth the true nature of the struggle; the intense faith and the infinite endurance which carried the Church 
through untold sufferings to her ultimate triumph ; the real religious feeling which imbued some of her sternest persecutors: the internal dissensions which 
threatened her life, and the large-hearted piety which conquered those dissensions. 

















NOW READY, the FIRST VOLUME, price 12s. net, of | N EW BOOKS 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF That have already been Reprinted to 


| 
| meet the large demand. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. | 
THE EARTQA’S BEGINNING. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Industry, | is hee eto eet 
Commerce, Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. y haem a races co: ee - 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. The WORLD says oie Eel weal of the moderm 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8S. MANN, M.A. 


discoveries which throw light on the beginning of the solar- 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and numerous COLOURED PLATES. 


system is here so well and clearly given that even the casual 
reader can appreciate and grasp its value. It is admirably 
illustrated.” 
Vol. I, contains 800 pages, about 400 Illustrations, and 7 Coloured Plates, and Maps, | THE CHILD'S BIBLE. 
VOL, II. WILL BE ISSUED DURING THE SPRING. ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
Illustrated with 100 New Full-Page Plates, including 


* An Illustr ‘ated rm ospectus will be 6 sent t free on application. 12 in Colours. 
7 ia eRe Se By W. H. MARGETSON. 
r TBLIS | Reset in New Type. Price 10s. 6d. 
eee eee Sane | The CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH says :—“‘The- 
Child’s Bible’ is a source of perpetual delight to both young 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. | 2122%3,!:00mey tout tne over of good guatty ns 
Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A. FS.A., | respects excellent and attractive. 
Director of the Gallery. STRANGE ADVENTURES IN 








ILLUSTRATING EVERY PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. DICKY-BIRD LAND: 
Issued under the sanction and with the authority of the Trustees. | Stories told by Mother Birds to Anuse 
2 vols. price 67. 6s, net. their Chicks, and Overheard 
(This Edition will be limited to 750 Copies.) | By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S 
. . . Illustrated from Photos taken direct from Nature by 
A Prospectus will be sent on application. C. Kearton. 

The ST4NDARD says:—* Messrs, Cassell have indeed—with the aid of the photographic block— | que yy "TeLuGRAPH cage 8 veep notable: 
given us in this Catalogue a ‘human document’ almost inexhaustible in its appeal.” book. It is unique. The shabeeatn are nothing ‘ess 


The DAILY CHRONICLEsays :—‘“ These pages present in chronological review portraits of almost | than triumphs.” 


every person who has helped to make the history of England from the time of Henry I. to the days of | pa Say 
” BEHIND THE SCENES IN 


The SCOTSMAWN says :—‘‘ The reproductions are in all respects excellent. They are printed crisply | 
and clearly on the fine paper ampleyes, as | THE TRANSVAAL. 


Nhiten inn aa, ' Being Reminiscences of an English Official. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. | By DAVID MACKAY WILSUN. 








66 99 Price 7s. 6d. 
W THE OPHIR ROUND T | I B The T/MES says :—‘‘ The world will readily find a place- 
for a work so genuine, so instructive, and so entertaining as 
EMPIRE Transvaal.’ Mr. Wilson’s plain unvarnisbed tale woul@ 
- carry conviction even if his antecedents were not as welb 


known as they are.’ 


An Account of the Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1901. 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL, Special Correspondent of the Standard. | THE GIANT’ S GATE. 
With 24 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. By i — 2 
r . 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘His chapters are invariably bright and vivid, his pictures | The BR/T/SH WEEKLY says:—‘ The most charming: 
are lifelike, and whether he is describing a scene or recording an impression, his narrative flows smoothly | °f love stories. 
along with many a felicitous turn of phrase.” | 
The STANDARD says :—* The volume is something more than an account of the Royal tour. It | LEPIDUS THE CEN TURION = 
is a series of biograph pictures of the laperial Realm of Britain, taken on the spot by an observer 
working under exceptional advantage...... A peculiarly attractive narrative of an interesting as well as | A Roman of To-day. 
| By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, 


an historically important journey.” 
vo yp ss " id | Author of ‘ Phra the Pheenician.’ 6s. 
The First Large Edition has been already exhausted and the WORK HAS NOW| ,, 1), TELEGRAPH saye:—" As amusing as any- 


BEEN REPRINTED. | thing we have read this season ; an admirable tale.” 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


Mr. David Mackay Wilson’s ‘ Behind the Scenes in the 
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24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LonpDoN, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS have just published 


HENRY V.: the Typi 


ical Medieval Hero, 


by CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD, 


M.A., St. John’s College, 


Oxford, fully «lus- 


trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s., being the 
Thirty-fourth Volume in the “ Heroes of the 


Nations ” 


Series, of which a full Prospectus can 


be had on application. 


- NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Citizen Baronets — Junius — “ Barracked ”—Hooted —< The 
Last of the Dandies — Donibristle Miners — “ Endorsement ” 
** Dorso-ventrality ”—‘‘ Kar sinister ”"—Madame de Sévigné —“ Rout” 
—‘Chronicles of Carlingford ’—Farthing on Shorthand—Nathaniel 
Booth—Marking of Memorable London Houses—Ancient Ships 
still Afloat—Hour of Morning Service. 


QUERIES :—Greek Trimeter Iambics — East India Badge—‘ Life,’ by 
Mrs. Barbauld—‘ The Gambler Detected ’—Henry VIII. —Sunflower 
Ornament on Crucifix—*-A mad world, my masters”—Date of 
Clock—Lord Mayors’: Pageants’ *—Kelly—Clayton Family—Oxford 
Diocesan a ape eed ag ae of Female Fighters—Gordon 
Riots —‘‘Stream of tendency’’—Royal Tennis Court and Nell 
Gwyn—Early Instructions ier Sunday- ee nag,’ 
&c.—St. Anthony —Sir Nicholas Bacon—“ Sacral.” 


REPLIES :—‘ Tempest’ Anagram — Brandon, Executioner — London 
Coffee-houses and Tayerns—‘‘ Parver alley ree ‘Oh, life so short!” 
—Modest Epitaphs—‘‘Pen-name " —‘‘ Alright’ ‘all right—Lady 
Mary Tudor—Peter Lyly—Castor-Oil ] Plant—Zoar ‘Chapel—Guinea— 
Shelley's peeena at o peer Halsh”—‘‘ Knevel,’’—Beaulieu— 
‘Tennis— Lond M.P.s—‘“‘Sawe”—Verses Wanted—A. Bilxon— 
Burial Service over a Rail—Old Songs—‘ Cornhill’ Illustrations— 
Commission of Sewers—Irish in Pembrokeshire -Song Wanted. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wood-Martin's ‘Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland ’—Borrow’s ‘Isopel Berners’—Whittall’s ‘Frederick the 
Great on Kingcraft’—Arber’s ‘British Anthologies ’—The ‘Era’ 
Annual—Upper Norwood Atheneum ‘ Record ’—Lynn’s ‘ Astronomy 
for the Young.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JANUARY 18 contains :— 


NOTES :— Heyford Free School: Early Rules — Mercian Origins — 
St. Heliers—Source of the ** Seven Ages’’—‘‘ Two blades of grass 
—Amberley, Sussex—*' La Kelle Impé ria”"—The Smallest Church in 
England—Cowper and the ‘ Times. 

QUERIES :—Anthony Warton, 1657—Line of Browning—Edwards of 
Eglwysilan —'T. Maurice, 1754-1824 — Confessionals — “ Mischief- 
Night’’—The Earth Mother —‘ Robinson Crusoe’ — Miniature of 
Col. Fleetwood—Uld Charm—Kittens as Charms—Pictorial Gram- 
mar—“ Flittings ’— Herrick : silver-pence—Lee of Stepney, 1710 

REPLIES :—Robert Shirley—** Kathmath,” a Precious Stone—Petosiris 
and Ptolemy — West Kourne—Demon Repentant—Wesley, Lillo, 
oa Home—Rime on Edward Vil.—St. Clement Danes—‘ Nang 

ails”: ‘‘Nubbocks” —Newcastle (Statts ) Families—Chocolate— 
Sees Cecil—Anthony Fortescue —‘* Odour of sanctity "—St. Kilda 
—Simile in ‘Samson Agonistes’—English in the Last Crusade— 
Earliest Europea: Mention of Vedas—‘‘ Ycleping” the Church— 
Motto for Door of a House—Denham of Wishiels” First Christmas 
Card—Stone Pulpit Merchants of Lukes—‘ Ullig’’—Manx Christmas 
—Thackeray'’s Early Writings — Lowndes Motto— The Youthful 
Year—‘* There is a day in spring’’—'The Coronation — President 
Adams—"‘ In petto.” 

‘NOTES ON BOOKS :— The ‘ New English Dictionary ’—Marvin’s ‘Last 
Words of Distinguished Men and Women ’—Sherborn’s ‘History of 
the Family of Sherborn ’—Hall’s ‘ King Horn ’—Perkins’s ‘ Cathedral 
Church of Manchester.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for JANUARY 11 contains :— 


NOTES :—Bolton’s ‘ Nero Cesar,’ 1627—The Devil—Jubilee of the 
‘Leisure Hour’—‘* Macaw” and ‘‘ Macaco”—‘ Budget of Para- 
doxes’: Diderot—Harvey and the Circulation of the Blood: In- 
edited Poem—Kane, a Forgotten Actor—Tennis: Origin of Word. 

‘QUERIES: Carlyle on Symbols—Arms of Married Women—Supple- 
ment to ‘ Faérie Queene '"—Picture of New Cross Gate—“ Fountain- 
pregnant ’”’—Donne's Purial—‘: Pen-name ”—Moat’s ‘Stenography’ 
—Gordon, a Place-name—Sir T. Smith, of Parson’s Green—Arch- 
ange de Pembroke — Little Picture Rible ’—Feeding Birds— Epitaph 
at Lilanrhidian Lower—‘ Cornhill’ illustrations—* Kotuli Scotix.”’ 


REPLIES: — Kinboreugh as Female Christian Name— —Desborough 
Portraits and Relics—st. Briavel — Adulation Extraordinary — 
Ancient Boats—Peehé Family—Acland of Chittlehampton—Pews 
annexed to Houxes—* All Fours,”’ a Kentish Game— —Regimental 
Nicknames—Kirjath- Seaxia--Aurvivnl of Paganism—“ Racing ”— 
Copperplate Cuts—Entries in Parish Registers—Leigh ae 
Cure by Hand of a Corpse—* Prospicimus modo ”— Wearing the 
Hat in the Royal Presence—‘ Pillage, Stallage, and ‘Toll ’’—Mer- 
chants of Lukes: Merchantsof Luk —Londres— Bibliography of the 
Bicycle—William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters— 
Signature of the Duke of ‘‘ambridge—‘ Hymns Ancientand Modern’ 
Tey nay of Cornwall—‘: Machine ” - Coach—Paying Rent at a ‘Tomb 
in Chur 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lord Ronald Gower's ‘The Tower of London’— 


Boase’s ‘ Modern Engiish Biography,’ Vol. III.—Slater’s ‘Art Sales 


of the Year 1901 ’"— Magazines. 
Notices to Correspondents 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 43d. each, 


Published by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHEN/SUM contains Articles on 


The WIFE of GEORGE II. 

The EPHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK. 

MEMOIRS of pass LAKE. 

MR. SYMONS OEMS. 

LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CENTURY. 

RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 

NEW tg! ELS :—Luke eeeenes The Proving of Priscilla; Cynthia’s 

King Fritz’s A.D.C. ; Ivy Cardew ; The Calling of the Weir; 
M 7 Gian Death ; Under the Sword. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS on CHINA. 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—House of Commons Procedure; Naval 
Brigades in South Africa; American Foreign Policy ; Great Men 
Criticized; Newman; Ossian in Germany; ‘The Making of an 
American. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The MANUSCRIPTS of the late E. J. W. GIBB; CHAUCER'S ‘ FOR- 
TUNE’; The JAGGARD PRESS; The ASSOCIATION of ASSIST- 
ANT MASTERS; SALE; EMENDATION in MILTON'S ‘ SAMSON.’ 


Lso 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Recent Bacteriology; The Soutenanes of Science 
‘Teachers ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Archwology ; Two oie on iccliteciure; The Old 
Masters at Burlington House ; 

MUSIC :—English Opera and Municipal: Orchestras; Gossip ; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for JANUARY 11 contains— 

The LAST DAYS ats the a MONARCHY. 

MR. BRIDGES’S I 

ANNALS of CHRIST’ 8 HOSPT! TAL. 

SOME AMERICAN PHILOLOGY. 

INDIA and its BURDENS. 

The BORGIA FAMILY. 

M._ BOURGET'S NOVELS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Vi ae Glove ; Hearts in Revolt; Herb of Grace. 

CANADA and the UNITE ES. 

ACTS of the PRIV Y COU NCIL. 

BOOKS for the YOUNG 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—With the Ophir round the Empire; Leigh 
Hunt on Kensington ; Stonyhurst ; Some Views by Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie ; A Useful Shakspeare. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SOME NEW VERSES by MARY LAMB; The ROYAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY; “ BOOKS WANTED”; REPORT on the BEVERLEY 
HISTORICAL MSS; EMENDA’ TION in MILTON'S ‘SAMSON’; 
The BUOK SALES of 190 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits; Researches 
on Cellulose; Charles St. John’s Note-Books; The Discovery of 
Newfoundiand ; Domestic sige ceol Anthropological Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; sip. 

FINE ARTS: :—Mantegna ; Raphael ; Donarello; The Old Masters at 
Burlington House ; Gossi 

MUSIC :—The Incorporated Society of Musicians; Saturday Popular 
Concerts; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘A Pair of Spectacles’; ‘The Twin Sister’; ‘Frocks and 
Frills’; ‘Mrs. Warrea ’s Profession’ ; Gossip. 





” Atso— 








The ATHENZEUM for JANUARY 4 contains— 
HISTORY of WALES. 
MR. HARDY’S POEMS 
MR. McTAGGART as HEGELIAN. 
QUEEN MARY I. of ENGLAND. 
DESERTS a and FORESTS of NORTH AMERICA. 











IVE — The Portion of Labour; “The Real World; The 
Arbiter; The End of an Epoch; The Winds of gay One Life 
Ketween; An Idol of Bronze; The Tower of Wye; A Younger 


STORY and LITERATURE. 






Son 

ee tens H 

BOOKS of TRAVE 

SHORT STORIF 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—An Editor’s Sermons; The West Indies 
and the Empire; Jane Austen's Homes and Friends; The late 
Marquis of Bute’s Essays ; Annuals. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 


MéAXovra Tavra ; WILLIAM RRENCHLEY RYE: The HEAD 
MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; REPORT on the BEY. ERLEY HIs- 
TORICAL MSS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Recent Geology; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 

ossip 

FINE ARTS: — Later Renaissance Architecture; Edward Onslow 
Ford, K.A.; Sir J. Noel Paton; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— 
CORONATION MUSIC OF THE PAST. 


ned oS Sage Society of Musicians; Gossip; Performances 


DRAMA: wens. Liars; Gossip. 
THE ATHENAVUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





JUST OUT. 


‘GORDID AMOK!” or, a Winter Holiday 
amongst the People-Makers of the World. By A COMMON 
CENTURION. Thick 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A strikingly original Novel by a New Writer. 
Wright & Jones, 2, Ormond Row, Chelsea, London, 8. W. 


AEDEKER’S EGYPT. Handbook for Travellers, 
With Maps, Plans, and Vignettes. Fifth Edition. 15s. post free, 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho Square. 








SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence , 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E Cc. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E E.c. 








NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
‘HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World tae} the hes of 
David to the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A, 





— G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
TRACHERS’ | SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.AS. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the mt, Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places Sie an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six 8. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 
e 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


aysime~ Post.—‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—  Heally admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John Bull.—‘‘ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with epee fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News ef the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.— With admirable felicity oe national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the 

Echo.—‘‘ These songs are literally written ~ sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.” 

Nonconformist.—“ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine rin; 

Leeds Mercury. '—There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
find the quaJities which must secure its suceess 

Liverpoo! ait.—* Dr. Bennett bas devoted his lyrical powers toa noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘his gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Scotsman.—‘ Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them Which = make them popular with the class for whose use 
and p 

Examiner. we Fall "Of ‘Tficat and apeabe expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane. W.C. 


BONUS YEAR 1902, 

N ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835. 

The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the Assured: 
already divided, £5,/,00,000. 

The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing will 
participate. 

Paid in Claims Ee =a eo Nearly £11,500,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed wi +»  £5,700,000 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining Life 
Assurance at minimum cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


KPPs's COCOA. 

















Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved, It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


DINNEFORD’s MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY “4 the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
And INDIGESTION, 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate ea 
Ladies, Children, and Infant: 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


EPPs's COCOA. 
HFPs's COCOA. 


erPs's COCOA. 











HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Sonne 














See 


The CARE of BOOKS: an Essay on the Development of Libraries from the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A. F.S.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge. Large royal 8vo, buckram. With 156 Illustrations (including 
43 Full-Page Plates). 18s. net. Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 

TIM ES.—‘ A book which will delight the heart of all haunters of ancient libraries and of all librarians of an antiquarian turn.” 

ATHENZUM.—‘‘ Mr. J. W. Clark’s modestly named essay on ‘The Care of Books’ is no hasty compilation of the kind which is now only too common...... In this generously 
illustrated volume we have the ripe fruits of the labour of many years.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ It is a matter for surprise, considering the energy devoted of late years to all studies connected with books and their appurtenances, that no one should hitherto. 
have collected in one volume all that is known of the early history and development of ‘libraries and their fittings.’ That any enthusiast could have performed the task with a more 
cultured and conscientious thoroughness than Mr. J. W. Clark has done we cannot believe.” 

NOTES and QUERIES.—‘‘ Destined to find a home on the shelves of every place entitled to be called a library...... A work claiming the homage of book-lovers throughout the 


world.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK. By H. B. Swete, D.D. With 


an pe. containing the Letter of Aristeas, edited, with Prolegomena, by H. ST. J. THACKERAY,. M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ The present volume forms an admirable summary of all that is known about the Septuagint, and as the author is not only master of his subject, but is also con 
versant with the needs of ordinzry readers and scholars, his Introduction ought to prove a welcome addition to the library of every theological student.” 


NOW READY, VOL. II. THE ORDINAL AND TONAL. 12s. net. 
The USE of SARUM. The Original Texts Edited from the MSS., with an Introduction and 


Index, by the Rev. W. H. FRERE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Priest of the Community of the Resurrection. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. I. The SARUM CUSTOMS as set forth in the CONSUETUDINARY and CUSTOMARY. 12s. net. Vol. 11. The ORDINAL and TONAL, 12s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. Glover, M.A,, Classical Lecturer 


and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 10s. net. 
BOOKMAN.—“ An unusually attractive book. The author with much skill and charm sets before us a picture of a period remarkably little known, even to students.” 
PILOT.—'‘A good and thorough piece of work, which we hope will win wide recognition for its author.” 


The KNIGHTS of ARISTOPHANES. Edited by R. A. Neil, M.A. LL.D. (Aberdeen), late Fellow 


and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge; University Lecturer in Sanskrit. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


The CHOEPHORI of AESCHYLUS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a 


oe yee Scholia. By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
emy 8vo, 12s. éd. 


GREEK and LATIN COMPOSITIONS. By Richard Shilleto, of Trinity College, late Fellow of 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. éd. net. 





eee ee 


NOW READY, VOL. III. OF LORD RAYLEIGH’S PAPERS. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John William Strutt, Baron Rayleigh, Sc.D. F.R.S., Honorary Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. I. 1869-1881. 15s. net. Vol. II. 1831-1887. 15s. net. Vol. III. 1887-1892. 15s. net. 
It is expected that the Work will be completed in Four Volumes, 


NOW READY, Vol. II., SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. With Illustrations taken from the Theories of 


Electricity and Magnetism. By E. J. ROUTH, Sc.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Vol. II. Second 
Kdition, Revised and Enlarged. 14s. 


ESSAYS on the TEACHING of HISTORY. By F. W. Maitland, H. M. Gwatkin, R. L. Poole, 


W. E. HEITLAND, W. CUNNINGHAM, J. R. TANNER, W. H. WOODWAPD, C. H. K. MARTEN, W. J. ASHLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY, THIRD EDITION OF VOL. I. 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK ACCORDING to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. 


SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. GENESIS—IV. KINGS. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II, I. CHRONICLES—TOBIT. Second Kdition. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. III. HOSEA—IV. MACCABEES. Second Kdition. 7s. 6d. 


CROMWELL on FOREIGN AFFAIRS, together with Four Essays on International Matters. 


By F. W. PAYN. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHAPTERS on ENGLISH METRE. By Joseph B. — M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. John's 


College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 7s. éd. net. 





PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. —New Volume Now Ready. 
MACBETH. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime 


Scholar of Trinity College, Geant, 1s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Undoubtedly the best school edition extant of this particular play, and possibly the best that has ever been produced of any play of Shakespeare’s. We will, 
moreover, go further, and add that it is a mine of wealth for all students of Shakespeare, whatever may be their object in studying him.” 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volume Now Ready. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha—A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 


PSALMS. Books IV. and V. PSALMS xc.-cl. . Edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 2s. net. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


Book I. PSALMS i-xli. 2s. net. Books II., III. PSALMS lii—Ixxxix. 2s. net. 
The PSALMS, complete in One Volume, on thin paper, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.S LIST. 
THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES. Large crown 8vo, art linen, extra gilt, fully illustrated, 2s. 
When first issued, some few years ago, this Library achieved an immediate success, and received the warmest commendation from critics of the highest standing. In order to keep 
e with the requirements of the day, an entirely new series is now being issued, well printed on a larger sized paper, and superior in every way as regards production. Volumes 


itherto unattainable except at prohibitive prices will be included, and the selection of standard works will be more carefully and judiciously considered than before. A more handsome 
or more worthy library no one could wish for. 


Most of the Volumes contain Biographical and Critical Introductions. These have been contributed by Prof. John W, Judd, F.R.S.; 
G. T. Bettany, M.A. B.Sc.; Theodore Watts-Dunton, and others. , 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. By Davin Livinasrone, LL.D. D.C.L. <A famous 


Work, now for the first time issued at a popular price. 


A JOURNAL of RESEARCHES DURING the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘‘BEAGLE” ROUND the WORLD. By Cuak.es 


DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S., Author of ‘ Coral Reefs,’ ‘The Descent of Man,’ &c. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Arrsur Penruyn Staney, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO NEGRO. By Atrrep Russe, Watiace, LL.D., Author of ‘ Darwinism,’ ‘ The 


Malay Archipelago,’ &c. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, Historical and Literary. By Lorp Macau.ay. 
LAVENGRO. By GeorGeE Borrow, Author of ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ &c. 
EMERSON’S PROSE WORKS. The Complete Prose Works of RatpH WaLpo EMERSON. 
CORAL REEFS. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A. F.R.S. 
The ROMANY RYE. By Georce Borrow. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas Car y.e. 
SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP;.and PAST and PRESENT. By Tuomas Car ye. 
MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS and POEMS, itcluding ‘Lays of 


Ancient Rome.’ 


SOCIETY in CHINA. By Roserr K. Dovucias, Keeper of Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum, 


Professor of Chinese at King’s College. 


The BIBLE in SPAIN. By GeorGe Borrow, Author of ‘ Lavengro,’ &c. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. With Elucidations. By Tuomas CarLyLe. 
The ORIGIN of SPECIES. By Cuartes Darwiy. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO’S NEW 
WINDSOR LIBRAR Y. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. each. Each with 4 Illustrations. 








A Library carefully selected from the acknowledged masterpieces of the world of literature. Many of the volumes are copyright, and, except in this series, only obtainable ata 
digher price. Well-printed from clear type on the best of paper, splendidly illustrated, and tastefully bound. 


CHARLES DICKENS: CHARLES LEVER. 
PICKWICK PAPERS DAVID COPPERFIELD CHARLES O’MALLEY JACK HINTON 
W. M. THACKERAY. fi VICTOR HUGO. 
VANITY FAIR HISTORY OF PENDENNIS THE TOILERS OF THE SEA 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 
WESTWARD HO! HYPATIA MRS. CRAIK. 
CHARLES READE. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND GEORGE ELIOT. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. ADAM BEDE 
JANE EYRE SHIRLEY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
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